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If you're looking for clothes 


0 
LQ I HES vitscucsitessen 
ae find plenty of ‘‘names’’ to 


choose from. Since Collegian clothes were first introduced 
by us many imitators have followed; naturally. If you'll 
take the time to investigate you'll see how far from college 
most of ‘these ‘*College’’ clothes are. ‘Tf 
you'll just compare an “Adler Collegian” you'll see what 
clothes should be to deserve this name. Collegian clothes 
of which we are the exclusive makers have a style and 
individuality of their own. They artistic merit, 
in fit, cut and looks, and best of all, the quality is there. 
Our fabrics and all other materials are the highest not 
money can buy. Ask for a Collegian suit or overcoat : 
your clothier—prices $15.00 to $30.00. Medium sa dm 
Fall coats like illustrations above $12.50 to $30.00. You'll 


find these styles at all the high-class retail stores; 


or write to us and we'll tell you where to 
Ap DL buy Collegian clothes. Our Fall 


ER& So style book beautifully illus- 


ONs aot applica 
lans Coty Thing 
a CLOTHES: 

Bay's 


‘*character’ 
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See the Trade-mark 











Baker’s 


Cocoa and Chocolate 
ABSOLUTELY PURE 


With a most delicious 
favor, made by a. scien- 
tic blending of the best 


cocoa beans grown in dif- 


ferent parts of the world. 


Walter Baker & Co. Limited 


Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass. 

















3 
shoes has what 
are called its 


? n 

; good sellers. " 
Pe 
Thi one of the “oood 
sellers”? in the American Gentleman 
line All shoes of this name are FOO 
sellers but 1 g isa standby because 
it unites two shoe qualities de d 
nine out of ten men—< 
$3.50 or $4.0 OO 

Are the prices of American Gentleman shoes everywhere — 
1d, dealers can show them to vou. 

“ Shoelight”’ tells more 





A “Standby” 
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Perfect Visible Writing and the Durability 
of the Basket Type Machine | 
First, Ir typew 


‘ i 
Second, Vir ty pew 


Previous to the advent of The Fox Visible it was impossible to build a 
Visible Typewriter with the wearing qualities of the old sty le machine. 


Here is the Reason 





On the Fox Visible the Assembling Surtace is 16', inches, and the 
Iyvpe Bar Hanger 7-16 of an inch wide This admits of adjustment 
and means durability 

With a narrow type bar it is a mechanical impossibility to secure 
permanent alignment and durability 





In Addition Notice These Fe ez ~atures 








FOX TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
Executive Office and Pactory 


468 Front Street firand Rapids, Michigan 





‘Grand Wi inter 


, Cruises 
p ae 





To Madeira, Spain 
the Mediterranean 
and Adriatic Seas 


and the 


ORIENT 


Also to the weer INDIES, the ree Main, the Panama Canal and Nassau 


By the new ¢ ** Moltke * * Bluecher,”’ “* Prinzess sin Victoria Luise * Meteor" 
* Oceana 


-HAMBURG- AM ERICAN LINE 


HAMBURG. AMERICAN LINE, 35 and 37 Broadway, NEW YORK 


1229 Walnut Street 59 Rar ph Street 90 State Street 1056 Broadw , a ee 
i lelphia, Pa Ch I Boston, Mass Jaklar ‘ St 1 M 
AG ENCIES IN - ALL LAR F ITIES 


You Can Afford 
ELECTRIC LIGHT Now 


This Book on Furs 
‘ FREE 


«Style in Furs by Shayne”’ 








John T. Shayne & Co., 187-189 State St., Chicago, Il. 








THE PHELPS CO., 33 State Street, Detroit, Mich. 


es ARE FAMOUS 


d ) rT rve 
AY S rsteiitments | A pRR er pl lante : are planted every 
where es 3 row! Free Catalog 


FREE: «FREE! FREE! of superb fri Ben, K D 
ddress SAM’L FRENCH, 33 West 22d Street, NEW ~ Delicious, etc. — St aot Bro’ 8, Louisiana, "Mo. 
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THE GUAKA NIEEE LABEL 
sewe nto t sie ket of ut ts savs “ Perfect Satissaction” an eans it 


c vie } riting | It 


WOODHUL hes GOODAL E & BULL 


SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


THIS GARMENT Is GUARANTEED 





This Label Argument 


makes Unnecessary 











Gfocdhill. cda le é Bull 


—D 
MAKERS 


-” Kalamazeo, 


Direct to You” 





THE GUAPAETECO Kine 





WE PAY THE PREIGHE, 


oro —<————s | 
if 


actual manufacturers 


Send Postal for Catalogue No. 152 


Kalamazoo Stove Co., Manufacturers, Kalamazoo, Mich 


Thermow 
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F Rom *6 


|= The Hallwood Register, 132 Yale St., Columbus, Ob | Assets $1,750,000 


CENTS For 13 Weeks . | 
Trial Subscription to Bprthfnder 











Banking Dept. Supervision 


Industrial Savings and Loan Co 
Times Bidg , Broadway, New York 











































“Mr. 


Parkes 


Certainly 
Makes a Good 


Fountain 
Pen” 


is the verdict of thousand 





Because 


he makes an 
HONEST pen 
and makes 

the best he 
knows how. 


aad, 


The 
a 

Parker 
carries with it a 
Written Warrant 
tgned by both 
the dealer and 
the manufac 
turer Has 
points of supe 
riority which 































other pens deo 
not have, such 

the Lucky 
Curve. his 
prevents your 
finding ink on 
the nozzles 





every tlie These Are Only 

the Cap bs 

removed. : Two 
The Spear Reasons 


Head Ink 
Controller 
prevents 
overtiow o1 
dropping 


there are oth 


ers) why the 
Parker 


the best serv 


gives 


ce and satis 


Made either in 
STANDARD or 
SELF FILLING 


More Than 
10,000 Dealers 
Sell the Parker, 


im it a recomn 


W/Z i 

. Reautif Art Cata g 
> Please write us today 
ma 


B Parker PenCo. 


F 9 Mill St., Janesville, Wis. 


shea, 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


423 to 427 Arch Street, Philedelphia 


By Subscription $1.50 the Year. Five Cents the Copy of All Newsdealers 


Foreign Subscriptions: For Countries in the Postal Union. Singie Subscriptions, $2.75 
Remittances to be Made by International Postal Money Order 





When Your A Brief History 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST is 


* * * 

Subscri tion Ex 1res the oldest yournaéd of any kind that is issued 
to-day from the American press lis histor 
may be traced back ina continuous, unbroken 

Three weeks before a subscription | (/"° 4) («days wien young Benjamin Frank 
lin edited and printed the ( Penusyivania 


expires we inclose a renewal blank on | Guectte. In neariy one iundred and eighty 

which you may write your order for | veers é%« 6% tts Cree RATGs Wetledeiokte oat 
’ while th ritisharmy held ' hia ans 

the renewal, and in the last copy sent | pa/piisie prinicrs were in entice when * 

on the old subscription we again inclose | meguzine das not been ts issued. 

a similar blank. During ¢ ietetnen week, 1728, Samue 


Acimer began its pub ication under the alle 


When _we- first notify you eee your sub oni Universal instructor in all Arts 





iption will expire Sci sand p HANS mia Gazette. In les 
you heuld andl sour veneu al at once in order than ayear titto Benjamin Fr anblin, 
not to mi i nunber. New thsecriptions | on October 2,1729, issued the first cops 
which are received by uson or before Luesday | muder the name of the Pennsylvania Gazette. 
of any week will begin with the i e of that Frankiin sold his share in the magazine to 
week. If they are received after that day they Da i /lall, his partner,in 1765. In l805 the 
will begin one week later. We cannot enter grandson of David Hall became its publisher, 
subscriptions to begin with back numbers U n he died, in 1821, his pean r, Samuel 
Kemittances should be by postal order, check C. Athinson, formed anadlia it Char 
or expre money order Pwo weeks’ notice Alexander, and int summer 
is necessary before a change of address can they « ned title of ~ al, Be oe “File 
be made SATURDAY EVE VING POS 7. 














How I Lost My Savings 


‘A Penny Saved a Penny Earned”’ ; ‘‘ Money Makes Money’’—there are others 
of this class of maxims. But— when an unscrupulous scoundrel, under the 
nodding noses of directors who didn’t direct, gets away with your patient 
accumulations of a life of work and saving, don’t you think of that other 
maxim, ‘‘ Save at the spigot, and waste at the bung-hole”’ ? 

How did you lose your savings? Or how did you escape losing them? How, 
by judicious investment, did you insure yourself against loss ? 

We want to know; and so do our readers. Tell us in not more than two 
or three hundred words, and we’ll pay you for the right to publish your 
experience in our new series, How I Lost My Savings. 


= a ee 4 
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CERVIST CATE 


| 
| UTUMN’S golden days should be 





made a most profitable forerun- ‘ 
ner of Winter's frigid reign by follow- ' 
ing the example of thousands who have 
| found, to their delight and the good 
health of their bank accounts, that the | 


























PECK-WILLIAMSON 
UNDERFEED FURNACE 


Saves 1-2 to 2-3 on Coal Bills 












We might grow eloquent ourselves in telling 
of this modern furnace-marvel, with ali the fire 
m top, which gets as much heat out of the 
he ape st coal as high-grade anthracite will 
yield in an Overfeed We prefer, »wever, to 
speak through the enthusiastic and voluntary 


testimony of those who know and want others 
to know the exclusive saving, lasting worth of 
the Underfeed 
Mr. Josern A. WARREN tes from ( eriand 
Mills, M nine, a d Maine tolks know t a { 
a 
ats used the Underfeed Furnace one Winter 
with ENTIRELY SATISFACTORY results. I find 
that a ton of soft slack coal will go as far as aton 
of anthracite coal costing TWICE AS MUCH. We 
have no dust im the house and the furnace con- 
sumes all gasand smoke. The heat is regular and 
we have abundance of pure, warm air."’ 
r Underfeed booklet r ted th fa e tes 
monials just as cord 1. Can't we send it to y Heat 





ment are 





rs F. Write to-day, giving name of local dealer 
with whom y prefer to deal. INostrati s furnace 
ng, cut wat to s ! is forced up 


The Peck- Waneeee Co., 329 W. Sth St. »Cinclanatl, 0. 


eale e for Our Proposition of Pr 



































If your rugs are dirty, DIRTY through 
and through, send them to a cleaner. 
But if they are only dull from dust and 
soot settling upon the surface, use Ivory 
Soap. It will make them look like new. 

First, thoroughly sweep the rug until all dust is removed. Make a stiff lather of 
Ivory Soap and warm water (one-half cake of Ivory will make a bucket of lather) 


and scrub the rug with this lather Wipe with a clean, damp sponge Do not 


use much water. 


Ivory Soap 
994150 Per Cent. Pure. 














Style, Appearance 
Satisfaction 


There is but one perfect 
foot rubber — a rubber 
which fits any shaped 
shoe worn by Men 
and Women, 










and is stylish and 


dressy in appear ¥ 
ance, while protecting the feet from wet and 
cold, and giving foot comfort to the wearer. A 


rubber the various styles of which will fit the 
different styles of shoes. That is the 


TRADE MARK 


' Pal AUG ae HOW 24 OS ER 
pISIBLE ‘RUBE 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


Note how sr 1ugly it fits the shoe, how thore vughly 
it protects against wet and cold and yet how free 
it leaves the feet No * drawing, sweating or 
swelling, as with the old style rubber 
| The only Rubber recommended by physicians 

Everybody loves the EVERSTICK. Try a pair 
Accept no substitute 

Sold by all good Shoemen. If you cannot get 
them write us e will send you our book 
** Foot Safety” and tell you how to get a pair 


Adams & Ford Co., Manufacturers 
55 Bank Street, Cleveland, O. 


f HIGH GRADE INSTRUCTION 
A BY CORRESPONDENCE 
chet Year 


Prepares for the Impr met 
4 instruction in e i. x 














and Business Law. Send for Catalogue 
CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF LAW 
i Reaper Block, Chicago 
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THE MAHRING OF AN 
AMERICAN SCHOOL-TEACHER 
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T THE start the School-Teacher was simply . : ; lars of bounty money, wl was prompt! 
the Prairie Boy. His forebears were fight es - discounted at one-half its face value for cas} 


ers and trail-breakers of the staunchest j Although the volunteer received only thirt 
Puritan stock. The old Massachusetts Reports \ dollars a month, he managed to send home t 
say that thirty-three of them fought in the dollars of this amount — and sometimes all of 


Revolutionary War. Springfield, Massachusetts, thirty day 


was the original settlement from which they sent How the Prairie Boy Came Out of Whe . he returned, after the ciose of the Wa 


out generation after generation to the wide fields his thrifty wife presented him with a house a 

of the adventurous West the Tall Grass lot in the village and three hundred dollar 
Abner, the great-grandfather of the Prairie cash. It is true that, after the soldier becan 

Boy, started westward in 1801, and was one of lieutenant, his wa A htly ir ised, } 


a of the first settlement in Western B yY Fo rr e s tT ( rl - ~ e yY a . 1 — at | f0 / im : Me " = of bh : th ) 


The grandfather, named Elias, was 






an Abolitionist of the extremest type. He had to take good care of her little family and also | 
a large family of boys, and five of them started westward before they were twenty-one by something for the future.’ As the Prairie Boy was only ! irs of a hen th 
vears of age. The one who was destined to become the father of our School-Teacher moved into the village, he was, of course, unable to be of any pra } tt 
spent his youth in New York State working in a sawmill—a business which his father house. There was, however, one thing which he ild do, and tha ! I i 
had followed before him. He walked across the State of Ohio and did not make a per- in the woodshed, evenings, while his mother sawed the wood for her f | } 
manent stop until he reached Strawberry Point, in Eastern Iowa. Here he put up a_ this rough and awkward toil gave to his mother a touch of heroist 
little one-room shack of the flimsiest sort and secured a patch of land on the Maquoketa little candle-bearer The second day after tl came into th he I B 
River for the site of his mill. It did not seem to oecur to him that a change to a new wassent tothe town school. Every small happening of that day was ph rapt 
country might call for a change of occupation. His first big task was the building of a his mind and is often recalled by him now I} llag t lid not ha 
brush-dam across the river to furnish the mill with water-power. The story of this term, and quite naturally the Prairie Bo) ed forward to the t 
sawmill enterprise sharply illustrates the bulldog tenacity of play and vacation. He was doomed tod | ! I 
purpose that characterized both the father and the son ever, for at once, after tl f th I 

The first spring freshet after the sawmill had been put up sent out to the 
swept away the dam as if it were a mere brush-heap. Three term"’ was it ‘ I t 
times the dam was replaced, and the sawmill enterprise was 
only abandoned when its owner's Abolition blood became The Prairie B hen t 
stirred by the appeals for recruits which swept the country I ‘ H ! I 
at the outbreak of the War f dropping corn f th 

One night, in 1862, the father returned home from the I ug Soon he leart to handle a il " 
village late and with a face of unusual seriousness All of } r ned into the fa 

‘Well, I’ve enlisted,” was his terse announcement rh i hen | i la 

The mother cried with abandon for the greater part of for | I mor har} 
the night. But, after that, she faced the situation bravely Witt ; fora 
and without complaint. Every article of property that could ul 
be spared was sold at once, and before the soldier marched S i } } f War! , 
away with his company, he saw his little family moved into ul I 
a small house in the village. ‘ r ‘ H 

At this time it began to dawn upon the Prairie Boy that ht | t he men of tt 
his mother had but one thought and purpose in her li i 1 I and 
that the way to spell it was S-C-H-O-O-L. However, he } ht r for } " ie of 
now keenly awake to the fact that she had many other cares r \ } Ta 
and interests beyond keeping him in school and that she wa ae he Prairie | 
a woman of the true pioneer type, possessed of uncommor f he Wa 
abilities. The soldier received in “ county scrip ”’ one hundred /, ? N his | 

: , cs ae ae 

Editor's Note — This is the first of three articles in which is told the Their Wedding Journey eo fon worahis +, he fath 
intimate life-story of Edwin G. Cooiey, head of the Public Scho was Made in a Lumber \ ; , ; : 
System of Chicago and one of the foremost educators of America. He Wagon Loaded with “ , 


has under his charge 250 schools, 5800 teachers and 28ao00 pupils ° Their Household Goods » ir 

















evening me a great 
One of said 
j } 


regarded you as one of the best little DOYS 


t-« 





that gave 
our leading citizens 


at the pos ’e this 
deal of gratification 
that he 
in this town.’ 
Instantly the cheeks of the I 
a frost, and the fires of shame seemed to 
head to foot If his father had said that 


had denounced him as a scamp and a 


to me 


’rairie 


30y flushed red asa 
aple-leaf after 
hin 


the leading citizen 


fron 








rascal, the shame that would have followed could not 
have equaled that which he felt on being called “one of 
the best little boys in town.” 

| p to this time, the on! book in the house, besides the 
Bible, was a bound volume of Godey ys Book —a 
popular magazine of that period One day something 


far-reaching 


the township Library Association 


pened which proved of 


hap} 
life of the Prairie Bo 


mportance in the 








lishanded, and the books were distributed among those 
vyho had helped start and support it. The insur: 
went's share in this distribution was a volume of Rollin’s 


Ancient ning with the of Ale 
ander the Great By da light and candlelight the boy 


followed the fortune of the Al 


suc 


cessor 


successors of 


vith all the intensity that the lad of to- 
iv feels in the heroes of Henty Ss pages 
Here were and philosophers 





ved 
lr 
€ xalted 


which 


and who li 


and 


erce 


In an atmosphere of f 
heroism Of all the 


Rollin, 


stalked through the 





s of 

| rene asuy tf the alfections 
of the Bo unflinchi 

] ality ¢ great leader to hi deals, 
iperiors and Dp associates caught 
the impressionabie agination of the 
lad, stirred his | </ and soaked into 
the fibre of h ! ng With an inten- 
sity of interest hardly comprehensible 


to the schoolboy of to-day, the Prairie 














Boy reveled in the sieges of Athens and 
of Rhode the exploits of the Achean 
League tne hand-to-hand combat 
between the Roman Legion and the 
Macedonian Phalanx; the dramatic 
1 i tne ege of Svracuse, ith the 
ger j of the great mathematician, 
Arch ede pitted aya t the vhole 
Ri ar? and u romance 
of Anton and Cleopatra 
Ihe father a roud of the lad 
everer is a old reader that 
he ‘ oned it at the pe itlice 
LiKe he other 1 t-office gossip, it 
became ul I pert and circu 
lated igt it ne er ‘ munity 
A somew! ve farme by the 
! t f Jacq Ni among those who 
I ra of the t ari eg re- 
: Ihe ‘ in he appeared a 
the office of the ! e age th 
oO} of Jc } } 
Tha ne ( irked Tor ou 
I If he lit Rollin, hew l surely like 
J phu le m it is a present from 
é 4 AT iK¢ »Tun at i! ho 
t ana ral aste I yood reading 
After he had devoured Jo epl and 
. ‘ ta rite portior of Re ‘ill 
his | tt t wa unsatisfied, 
and he tf Ved a copy f Plutarch’s 
Lives from the n of the local Baptist 
mi er Here as another feast as 
I h to | re Nn as those h had 
precede i 
B i eput the age of 
‘ er being t reac 
olraw! Pe t : rnt other ¢ t 
tol Phe next offering is | m 
an ¢ ‘ i incle and ry he nape of a } ive nee 
bound volume of Shakespeare's Complete Plays. His bent 
for } guided him to Julius Cwsar and the other great 
historical drama Here was history ‘‘‘n the doing, t 
in the recounting —-history with the life-blood of action 
A thin, limp copy of Walter Scott's poems also cams 
us hanel tt e and charmed him with 
ror nee wid a 





awakened by Scott, and hi 
cover of Milvon, in the 
: passed, however, 
spare tor 


repaid him for the months of 


the 





pure hase 


envious Waiting, 





From Scott s poems to his novels was a natural st ind 
these were about the first books of fiction which the airic 
Boy read rhe reading of these great romances wa 


four years, from the time he was 
He read them in his attic 
out under the trees, and wherever he went 

Boy of fifteen 


t minister persuaded him that he 


distributed over some 
thirteen until he was seventeen 
room, 
When the Prairie 
of the Bapt 


reached the age vears 


the son 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


should make any sacrifice necessary in order to attend 
the State University at Iowa City, to which place the 
minister was going to educate his lad. This argument 
arly when by the 
suggestion that the best scholar and the greatest reader in 
Strawberry Point certainly ought not to stop short of a 


evective 





was accompanied 


partic 


college education. 

For several vears the vacations of the Prairie Boy had 
been put in at hard work, the results of which had been 
care fully saved. First he worked on the railroad, then 
being built through Strawberry Point, as water-boy, and 
later as the driver of a scraper. Also he had contrived to 
pick up odd jobs, and in the autumn had found profitable 
employment in the harvest-fields. His thrift and activity 
resulted in an accumulation of two hundred dollars in 
cash, which he was at liberty to spend for an education if 
he so desired 

As the delights of knowledge were spre ad out before him 
by the preacher's son, a bargain was soon struck with the 
minister himself, whereby the Prairie Boy to be 
boarded throughout his University course for $2.50 a week, 
free in a buckboard, drawn by 


ity 


Was 


and was to have passage 








A Skirmish and a Pitched Battle Settled the Question of His Supremacy 





i pair of mustangs, over the one hundred and twenty-five 

miles of dirt roads between Strawberry Point and Iowa 

Cit wo days were required to make this trip, and it 
as the be first venture out into the world 

University and preparatory school had been in 

for five weeks when the two bo entered The 

Bov had just begun the study of algebra, had never 





into physies, chemistry or science 
Latin or 
have 
catch up” in the preparatory 
and | 
spite of all these 


end of the first year gave him a 


never seen a Man or woman who knew 
It was, therefore, arranged that he 
a chance to do extra work to“ 

hool He was in of geometry, 
algebra was decidedly beyond him, In 
handicaps, the 
record of 100 in Latin, and he was even with his class in 
the other studies 


He did not then understand just how he was able to 


should 





nocent niversits 


however, 


accomplish this feat, which astonished both his teachers 





and his fellow-students; but in after years he realized 
that it was largely because he had become used to digesting 
the strong meat of solid reading, and because of the 
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intensity with which he concentrated all his energies upon 
the thing in hand. Having read only solid books— most 
of them great books —his reading sense had not been 
pampered and weakened by feeding on stuff ‘written 
down” to the childish level. 

He had escaped the mushy baby-foods of the modern 
*‘juveniles’’—a few flakes of history sweetened with the 
syrup of fable or folk-lore—and had cut his intellectual 
teeth upon the bone and sinew of real literature. His 
capacity to interested in which held and 
captivated men of intellect and culture had never been 
undermined by a diet of ‘reading made easy,’’ and he had 
no shrinking from the mental effort required in the mastica- 
tion of literature made for men 

W hatever the Prairie Boy read he gave himself to it 
with a whole-hearted intensity which, for the time being, 
shut out all else and made the thing deseribed by the 
writer so distinct that he could ‘“‘see it.’". But he was not 
in any recluse. His physical 
strength and energy, as well as his necessities, forbade this 


get books 








sense a bookworm 


ora 


Soon after his arrival, he started out to explore the town 


One morning, while scouting about on the edge of the 
village, he discovered a pile of cord- 
wood two hundred feet long. In less 


hour from the time he had 
encountered it, he had made a contract 
the 


$1.25 a cord 


than an 


with the owner to saw wood into 
stove length, at 
Thereafter every morning and even- 
ing saw him doing an hour's stunt with 
the bucksaw which he borrowed. Some- 
how he did not 
the ball team so long as th 
held out. And his engagement 
the bucksaw, his lessons and his inci- 
dental reading took the edge off his 
energies and he had little appetite for 
hazing or ‘‘scrapes"’ of any sort 
When the spring term came to 


miss the gymnasium or 
e woodpik 


with 


an 
end, and he took passage in the buck- 
board for home, he was bubbling with 
enthusiasm for a 
He had tasted first 
for more Almost he adr 
self the possibility of finall 


of the great Universities in the 


education 
and thirsted 


itted to him- 


college 





blood 


going to one 

East. 
Urge d on by the incentive of prov id- 

ing himself with the sinews of war for 


a full college course, he Jost no time in 
ling for work and quickly “ hired 
out’ as a farm-hand at 
a month. He continued at this ur 


coming of harvest Crops that 





nustil 


twenty dollars 





year were heavy 1 th ll for 


ant 


harvesters was uncommonly keen 


Farmers freely 


day, and the P 


offered two dollars a 


rairie Boy was not lor v 





in arriving at the conch hat it 
as harvest-time for hin ella r 

the farmers, and that n 

the most of his opportunity) After 

the crops of the farmer for whon 

worked had been harvested, he said to 


his working-mate 





Chris, youand I can earn more than 
the rest of these fellows; but we'll 
never get more if we don't ask for it 
You have a horse and | iggy and We 
an go ugh the cour and get 
three dollars a day where the common 
drifters get two and two-and-a-half 


All right; we try it, 
ured 


; > 
ruck out through 


responded the 
German, and they soor 


he coun 


‘ l_nat 
rood-na 





- Before evening of the first day out 
they came to a big farm with 
prime : 


r, ‘Il need you, and I'll pa) 


sweeping 
for cutting 


ields of 1 ng 
three 


grain ripe 
ny ’ 
Yes, aid 


a day bu have to earn it, you bet! 


and bend task 1n 
The field was smooth 





The were out at unrise 


wake of the old-fashioned 


reaper. 





and level, the’ horse rong and brisk walkers, and the 
! w and In pe rfect trim. Every condition wa 
rigt tting the binders a pace and the ethics of the 
harvest-field forbede them to fall behind in the race 


As noontime approached, the windrow of grain that fell 
the clicking sickle of 
squirm before the eyes of the Prairie Boy; the landscape 


rrew dim and blurred, and each time he bent to his bundle 


{ 
the thought came to him I'll topple over this ti sure 


the reaper See med to writhe and 


me, > 


I can't straighten up —not once more! 
When one hundred and ninety acres of small grains 
on the had harvested and the farmer 
handed out SIXty -three doilars to the Prairie Boy, the lad 
felt richer than the owner of the crops and the land —for 
he had saved ninety -three dollars from the season's work. 
By the time he reached home, however, he had figured out 
(Conti 


Davis farm been 


ued on Page £4) 
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D GANZWEILER 

was talking with two 

or three other live- 
stock commission-men in 
the office of the big Halsted 
Street house-of-call, dis- 
coursing of stockers and feeders, bulls and lights, natives, 
Texans, canners and cutters, what was up and what was 
down, what was coming in and what was going out, who 
was winning and who losing in the game played on that 
vast checker-board, the squares of which are marked 
with six-inch scantling and colored with the cattle from 
a thousand hills. 

“Billings got hold of a bunch of easy money in that 
deal,”’ observed Larry Haddon 

Ganzweiler’s broad, smooth-shaven face wrinkled in a 
grin. ‘‘So did somebody else,”’ he said. ‘‘ That's one thing 
that I’ve always noticed about easy money 
a long time. If I get it easy, 
it away from me, and the next one that gets his hooks 
on it doesn’t have to sweat for it either. It travels at a 
pretty good clip as long as the velvet stays on. Didn't 
take Billings more than a month to go belly up, at that.’ 

‘‘All that don’t worry me,”’ remarked Haddon. ‘It 
isn’t slipping my way any too smooth.” 

‘You're all right then,” said Ganzweiler. A whimsical 
twinkle came into his light blue eyes and he rolled his 
cigar around in his mouth, his fat, diamond-decked little 
finger delicately crooked. 

“T knew one man who worked for his money,” he 
said. ‘‘He knew what a dollar was worth His pores 
opened like he’d been in a Turkish bath for every one 
o’ them he ever knotted up in his sock. He came in 
from lowa with a car of fat heifers; that was how I met 
him. I haven't been much in the habit of associating 
with the dewy-browed of late years. I took a fancy to 





it slays easy 
so does the guy who takes 
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“I Believed it When I Saw Him Eat" 





him the moment I laid « 
a little, hate 


it's Too Late Now 


jay to the limit 


boy, with a lean, ropy, red nec 


coat-collar 


like : 


once in a while ] 


head in if I tapped him on the ne 


at my fingers 


kind of hypnotized me And 


butternut pants, and the overcoz 


a turtle’s does 


yes on hi 


m. | 
het-fa 
k th 
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oO 
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caught myself wonder 


I could hardl 


se, ¢ 


kee p tror 


he we 


at he 


he’d ‘wore fer twenty years, stiddy 
his—not more tk 
brought them in 


Chicago 





Phere 


lan one or two 
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for the pass 


was a mar»rri 





Creston, Ioway, fer thirty-five 


He h 
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the Horses are Running 


Was al 
ced, long-1 
at car oO 
f his she 

gy if he'd 
r whether hi 

n trvir 
re the per 
had on he 
The at 
Y invway 
id me b 


he 





Sc 


11d 


living on Emerald Avenue owed him money 
thought this was a good chance to <¢ Ye 
from lowa 
*There’s nothing the matter with | a, 
who is a loyal son of that State 
‘Nothing much, only Shaw and Wilson a ifew 
admitted Ganzweiler “Hetold mea this n 
stepdaughter owed him She played pr 
old man, by his account 
“*When she got merried,’ he sa noth 
her but she had to have a lot o’ extry fixin 
bought her the things she needed, or her moth 
when she was a-livin’, which 3 the same thir 
wus ag’in her gittin’ merri anywa It w 
a-comin’ on harvest-time, an’ an extry man to « 
that I'd hired I told her that if she'd put 
weddin’ till after thrashin’ I'd do the right thing 
but no, that wouldn’t do. She up an’ q an’ I 
pay a woman wages to come in an’ take her place 
got merried ag’in myself An hat does she d 
down to the store an’ buy right ar ft, an’ | 
st rekeeper charge the thing ym seven 
thir cents it come to, a 
It st did me good to hear | h 
ditferer I wouldn't have mi dh rthe b 
in towr It wasn’t but a little while before I i 
him Aristippus and he was calling me | 
What did vou call | Ar isk 
Haddor 
No pa ilar Teasor ‘ hat is hil 
r led (ranzweller this aS Uf nat 
ever left home, except once he nt to ( nP 
Sioux ( and stayed o H 
stepdaughter along with hin rh paid tt 
and he paid his, but it seen t > b 
selves so freely on the butter-mor that ne rt 
and coaxed them away fron he reach of 
After a while we went out and he stopped to dick 
old Jerry at the gate fora pocket I 
all of ten minutes while he pawed over the 
tray. He wanted a fifty-cent knife for thirty-t 
I kin git a derned sight better knife tha 


‘You take my tip an’ go back to Creston an’ buy 


says Jerry 
but you'll be foolish to 


‘My 


price is a dollar, an’ no cash di 


pay it 





An Inadvertent Plunge and an Imperishable Principle 


BY RENNETT HARRIS 
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Yeggman’s Land 


By George Randolph Chester 


S THE crackling and rumbling of the rails and the 
distant shriek of a locomotive warned him that a 
A train, probably a freight, was slipping downgrade 
toward his shady retreat, Blue Pete looked up with a frown 
of impatience that deepened on his cheek the ugly blue 
sear which had given him his name. Naturally, he did 
not like the prospect of being disturbed before he had 
eaten the meal he was then preparing, and perhaps his im- 
patience was heightened by the fact that the meal was 
exceptionally appetizing, though simple. On a rusty-red 
little wood-stove, abandoned as worthless by some long- 
ago party of campers, a large fish simmered to a golden 
brown amid the snapping butter in a battered stewpan. 
(in the back of the stove stood a blackened tin can, from 
which the coffee had already begun to send little curling 
wreaths of fragrance into the air. Upon the ground, on 
a clean newspaper, rested a loaf of home-made bread. 
By it, on another bit of paper, was a chunk of butter, and 
in two other small parcels were salt and pepper. 

The whistle shrieked again, and the man gave a regret- 
ful look about him at the pleasant environment which had 
been solely his own all the forenoon rhe clear little lake 
from which he had taken the fish early that morning lay 
dimpling under sunshine and gentle breeze; the thickly- 
wooded hills on the other side of the lake were clad in the 
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lazy haze of noonday; the copse of trees 
in which he stood was a Paradise of 
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broad shadows that were deepened by 

the patches of bright sunlight which streamed 
down here and there, wavering and tremulous 
from the intercepting leaves that let them 
through; a dense thicket of underbrush shut off all view 
of the railroad, which, at this point, dipped steeply, with 
a sharp upgrade in both directions, and, altogether, it was 
an ideal spot at which to alight from fast freights going 
either north or south. It was too ideal, in fact, for the 
continued presence of such visitors as the man who occu- 
pied it to-day had long since made Clear Lake an undesir- 
able spot for camping-parties. 

The man himself was the only displeasing object in the 
whole landscape. His clothing bore the cinders and grime 
of much rough travel; they were creased and wrinkled 
from having been much slept in; they were rusty from 
long exposure to sun and rain and wind; they were 
snagged and torn from contact with briers and unexpected 
nails and splinters, and from the worn, roughened iron- 
work of box-cars. His slouch hat was practically shape- 
less, except for an upturn of the brim at the back which 
gave him an almost ridiculous air of jauntiness; his 
coarse, heavy shoes were scuffed and rusty-red, like the 
stove; asoiled bandanna handkerchief, knotted about his 
neck, did duty for collar and tie, and a soiled blue hickory 
shirt and a greasy-looking belt completed his costume. 
His face was unshaven, and the deep blue sear ran down 
his right cheek so prominently that one scarcely noted the 
heavy jaw, the pointed chin, the strong nose, the firm 
mouth and the clear blue eyes. 

The train came rolling easily down the grade. Just as 
it reached the bottom the exhausts were opened and heavy 
puffs announced that the engineer was taking the upgrade 
with all the momentum he could master. Blue Pete 
listened intently as the speed of the train perceptibly 
slackened, showing that the downgrade advantage was 
being lost. Presently his quick ear caught the sound of a 
peculiar scraping thud on the roadbed gravel, followed 
but a second or two later by a similar one. 

‘Two of them,”’ he muttered, and, hastily drawing the 
now nicely-browned fish from the fire, he put the stewpan 
behind the stove and concealed himself in the underbrush 

The crunch of gravel, growing more distinct as the nois¢ 
of the retreating train grew fainter, announced the approach 
of the intruders, and soon two men parted the bushes at 
the shightly-defined pathway, emerging furtively into th 
clearing. The foremost was a heavy man of about Blue 
Pete's weight. He was a trifle better dressed than Pete, 
but his face was a repulsively brutal one and his hair was 
fiery red. Behind him trailed a much younger man, 
scarcely more than a boy, whose retreating chin and shift- 
ing eyes showed him to be of less courage than either of 
the other two. His hands and feet were smailer, and, like 
his face, were many shades whiter than those of his com- 
panion. There were certain marks upon him, too, which 
showed him to be out of his element, not the least of 
which marks were the dust and grime, that had dis- 
tressed him more and had marked him more ruthlessly 
than it had the other. 

The newcomers displayed a caution that seemed habit- 
ual. Even after the leader had reached the centre of the 













It was an Easy Matter to Catch the Freight Near the Top 
of the Steep Grade 


clearing and had noted the fish and the coffee and the 
bread, he said nothing, but, motioning for silence, stepped 
stealthily forward to the edge of the lake and surveyed its 
clear expanse. There was no boat upon it. Turning, he 
examined the clearing as closely as he was able to do 
without exploring it tree by tree. 

The younger man was the first to break the silence 

** Whoever it was,’’ he whispered, tugging at the other's 
elbow, ‘I judge that there was only one, and I suppose 
we've scared him away for good. Eh?” 

The answer startled him for a moment into a pallid- 
lipped panic, 

‘Well, well, well!’’ called out the red-haired man with 
sudden bold loudness, returning to the stove. ‘‘Me chef 
has lun-chun all ready for us. Draw up your chair, 
Jimmy the Rabbit, and tuck your napkin under your 
chin. Will you lap up some consom-may, or just soup?” 

He coolly removed the now boiling coffee to the ground, 
then he tore off a piece of the newspaper, which he folded 
up to grasp the hot fish by the tail and lift it from the 
stewpan. Laying the fish on the paper, he divided it 
down the back with a huge clasp-knife, and, squatting on 
the ground, took up the loaf of bread. The younger man 
still hesitated, looking about him nervously. 

‘‘Well, Rabbit!’’ snapped the red-haired man impa 
tiently, and the other instantly sat down with a weak 
smile, half of fear and half of ingratiation. Two thick 
slices of the bread had been cut when the man with the 
scar on his face emerged from his concealment and strode 
angrily toward the usurpers. 

You "bo’s have got your gall!"’ he exclaimed, paying 
no attention to the younger man but directing defiance 
to the other. ‘‘That’s my chuck, yous! Skiddoo!”’ 

[he red-haired man was on his feet in an instant, his 
ugly-looking clasp-knife still in his hand. ‘‘The Rabbit” 
also serambled up, but there was no menace in his atti- 
tude. He was clearly ready for flight. 

‘‘Well, what you goin’ to do about it?’’ demanded the 
red-haired, gripping his knife. 

‘‘This!"’ bellowed Blue Pete, and suddenly whipped out 
a huge bulldog revolver. ‘‘Now, you hike! 

Chuck that!’’ he exclaimed, as the other gave a quick 
twitch of his hand toward his coat-pocket. ‘If you make 
a move to your gun, I'll croak you!” 

The red-headed man held his arms straight out and let 
his knife fall, the sharp blade striking into the turf. 

‘“‘T pass,” said he. ‘It’s your prog, Bud. We ain’t 
hungry, anyhow, are we, Rabbit ?”’ 
































The younger man licked his dry lips and managed to 
shake his head. 

“If you'll dump your gun, I'll throw mine down and 
bat your conk off,”’ belligerently offered the owner of the 





fish. 
For a moment the red-headed man seemed to debate 
this offer seriously, anc then he grinned. 
What's the e?”’ he said, with sudden cordiality 
You win, ’bo, but you might give usa hand-out. We've 


grit from Chi., 


just hit the with not a bite nor a drink all 
the way, and that’s straight, old pal rhe spread looked 
too good tO pass up 

‘That’s the patter,’”’ said the other heartily, lowering 
his gun and returning it nonchalantly to his pocket. “I'll 








do better than a hand-out, now, since you duck that sti 
up game. I won't be stood up by any frowse that walks, 
ee, pal? But just you plant your piano-keys into that fish 


and I'll fry some more. Look here!” 

He went to a little cove at the side 
of the lake, where some bushes bent 
down over the water, and drew up a 


string of half a dozen fine pickerel 

“IT got these at daylight this morn- 
ing,’ he informed them, ‘‘and had two 
for breakfast at that.” 

He took off three of the fish, and 
hastily cleaned and fried them while the 
By the time he had finished 


others ate 


( ooking then , his guests were w back 
on the grass in huge content, though 
watching him hungrily. The host sat 


comfortably down with them when the 
meal was ready 

“We ought to have more of 
punk,” he said, pointing to the bread 
“If your pal here 201 

“Jimmy the Rabbit,’’ interposed the 
red-haired man. 

‘Well, then, Jimmy, if you'll go after 
it, | know where you can get it That 
farmer, up there where the road cTOSSe@S, 
sold me this and the butter and salt this 


the 


morning. It’s the first time he ever 
seen a ‘bo with the mezuma, | guess 
Hop along, Bunny.” 

“I'd rather have fish,”’ said The 


Rabbit complacently. ‘* Walking might 
give me corns.” 

“Well, Rabbit, I'm goin’ make you 
work, anyhow,” announced Blue Pete 
‘You see them bushes up by that little 
tree? Well, right there, ten feet back 
from the water, you'll find a pile of lit- 
tle branches on the ground. You take 
them up and you'll find some wet straw 
You lift the straw up and you'll find a 
hole in the ground, and in that hole 
you'll find something that'll make your 
eyes bug out. Bring three bottles and 
cover the hole up the you 
found it.” 

“Jimmy,” said the red-headed man, 

you mind what J. Pierpont Morgan 
here tells you, and do it quick, see Or 
are you Willie Vanderbilt travelin 
incog.?"’ he continued, turning to his 
host with mock gravity. 

‘Never mind who I am,” replied Blue 
Pete. ‘ But say, when I hit the through 
freight last night, the car I jimmied into 
was loaded with nothing but bottled 
beer. When we struck the upgrade here, 
I kicked off two cases and made my get- 
away. I hid one case under the bushes 
up there and dragged one down here 
for my garglin’s. We'll send your pal after the other on 

The red-headed man sighed ecstatically and laid down 
his piece of fish to wait for the beer, the while he casually 
confided that he was a plumber, receiving in turn the 
information that his host was a machinist. Both were 
looking for work, itseemed. The late comer expressed hirn- 
self as especially anxious about it, but he eagerly watched 
The Rabbit all the way to the improvised ‘cellar”’ and 
back, and made short work of nipping the cap off his por- 
tion of the spoils. 

“‘Can you beat it ?’’ exclaimed the red-headed man with 
profound satisfaction as he finished his bottle Jimmy, 
drill up the track and get that other case.” 

“Too heavy,” rejoined Jimmy, comfortably stretching 
out his legs. ‘‘I’m willing to do my share of the work, 
though. I'll go with either one of you and carry my end.” 

The red-haired man’s answer was characteristic. With- 
out a word, he grabbed a chunk of wood from the ground 
and hurled it at Jimmy’s head. Coming so unexpectedly 
Jimmy had no time to dodge it, but received it just above 
the temple with stunning force. The bruised skin was 
studded with pink perspiration, and from one raw spot a 
red drop or two trickled down. Surprised and dazed, The 


just way 
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Rabbit put his hand to his head. His flash of anger 
way to; sh of terror as his fingers came away stain 
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“Now, You Hike!” 


absorbing game, where the winner drank and the loser got 
but a smell of the rhe Rabbit found them 
got back from his hot, dusty trip, dragging the heavy case 
after him That ordered to bring 
three more bottles and then to lift out the coe 
the fresh case into the bottom of the hole and replace 
top, all of which he did 
put him in his place as a 


when he 


bottle, 


accomplished, he wa 
| ones, empt 
th. 
others or Only one lesson had 
been 

: ‘a 
cups among these kings of the « 
drink and smell”’ i 
The pr 


either dull and heavy or jo 


veeded to lowly bearer 


der highway 
The game of peculiar in that 


rsistent winner 1s bound, 


self-equal 
or later, to become 


ing 


less, whereupon the “luck” invariably changes and the 
erstwhile loser wins often enough toattain thesame beatif 


seemed 


however, Blue Pete 
winning only often enoug} 


condition In this case, 
have unusually wretched luck, 
to quench what, even in an ordinary man, would have been 
a very modest thirst Even when his opponent began to 
grow heavy-lidded, he failed to take certain obvious and 
entirely legitimate advantages turning jacks 
from the bottom of the pack, for instance—and, before he 
could get in comfortable possession of drinking privileges, 
the red-headed man drew out 


such as 
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ind he laughed aloud 





And he laughed agair 
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Mayor Becker 


PEAKING of Milwaukee, the Indians called it 
‘*Mo-no-wo-kee,"’ the Great Council Grounds. Also, 
they referred, in a spirit of aboriginal contempt, to 

that fort and huddle of cabins at the foot of Lake Michigan 
which has since found culmination as Chicago, as ‘‘She- 
cag,” being the savage name of a malodorous small beast, 
the pelt whereof our furriers—when they have disen- 
chanted it of normal perfumes—-sell to ladies as ‘Canada 
sable."’ The sentiment of redskin contempt registered is 
held toward Chicago by all patriotic Milwaukeans, even 
unto this day And yet it was in Chicago that I had my 
first glimpse of Mr. Becker, Milwaukee's youthful chief 
magistrate 

Mr. Becker had been down to Peoria, giving a lecture 
under the protecting pinion of a local bureau, and was on 
his way home His secretary, Mr. Hooker, who performs 
about him in the triangular rdle of guide, philosopher and 
friend with him. I might add, too, that with me was 
Joseph Medill Patterson, who, at war with a silk and eider- 
down environment that left him nothing to do but look out 
of the window, had backed into Socialism. He had never 
met Mr. Becker, and expressed a wish to be of the com- 
pany 

There was 


was 


In his Peoria 
Patterson—not an- 


ivy to pointa 


some reason for his curiosity 
lecture Mr Becker had seized on Mr 
gruy, or for any purpose of offense , but mere 
moral and adorn a and flourished him and his 
Socialism illustratively. Mr. Patterson had read of this 


allusion to himself and his Socialism, and the good counsel 


tale 


that accompanied it, in the daily press, and was eager, in 
the phrase of the police, to ‘look Mr 

For myself, | was curious to se 
under thirty, both of the caste of 
Harvard, one from Yale, they 
politics, in head-on collision. Mr 
ing down what is, and 
Becker was for holding fast what is, 
trengthening it Naturally, I he 


Becker over.” 

them meet. Both 
millionaire, one from 
were, as to sentiments of 
Patterson was for tear- 
Socialism Mr 
and purifying and 


ped for a warm 


substituting 
debate 
GreekK Meets GreekK 


HERE came nothing of the sort Their 
poke of politics nota syllable 
of Mr Tered to 
the Peoria 


“att 
CiLy 


polite ness in- 
tervened, ar 


\ 


even as to the ' 


becker s advice of 


soundness 


Socialist Patterson from rostrum I was dis- 


and ver- 
Pumping 
ing Basins 


wits 


appointed The two talked 
bally tossed on high such mun 
Stations,” ‘*Cribs 
*‘Bascule Bridges,’’ until 
vere in a whirl. Mr 
this jugglery, and could keep five in the air at ones 
Mr. Becker, as I have said, is under thirty. This pin- 
feather condition in no wise discours I retlected 
that the younger Pitt was but twenty-four when made 
prime minister of England, and that Alexander became a 
ng at twenty and a conqueror at twenty-one. Mr. Becker 
from a stubborn, hard-headed, middle New 
York strain, known in its own region as Mohawk Dutch. 
His father, Abraham Becker, is a banker. His paternal 


governme 
‘ipal trinketry 

Grade Crossings,’’ ‘* Turr 
and | my unsophisticated 


Patterson was peculiarly adroit at 


ged me 


emanates 
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‘Boy Mayor” 


of MilwauKee 


By ALFRED HENRY LEWIS 


grandsire was a lawyer, and waxed rich about the courts 
His mother's people come from prudent New England, and 
her father, Sherburn Merrill—for whom Mr. Becker was 
had fame as a manager of railroads. Also, from 
the same railroad source, he had a deal of gold 
There is a rough-and-ready atmosphere to Mr. 
and yet the roughness has polish and nothing of vulgar- 


named 
secke r, 


Ly Essentiall he is of the open alr, and carries little or 
no smell of books. Of middle height and muscular build, 
he is physically in balance and even trim. His face is 
smooth, not regular, with features which speak of stir and 
steam and enterprise. He will see more than he will 
think, do more than he will say. Nor will he be all 
day in detecting a wrong or applying the remedy. His 
virtue is promptitude, with a genius for being on the 
spot 

The great impression Mr 
imperturbable self-confidence. He 
victor, and does not look for defeat. 
would lose with grace—that is, lose a battle. He would 
never lose a war, for he would never cease fighting. One 
might beat him off in an engagement, but he would be 
back to the attack as soon as he could reform his lines or 
call up his reserves. 

There is no bashfulness, no modesty about Mr. Becker, 
and yet he has no apparent vanities. He offers a picture 
of all that is fearless, cool, pushing, sanguine, dauntless, 
imperturbable. He is one who, if not coarse, is at least 
not easily hurt. He will never overestimate an enemy nor 
underestimate himself. He is a natural democrat, meets 
all men alike, and looks neither up nor down. It is one of 
his boasts that his skin—metaphorically—is thick, and 
no one ever saw him inatemper. He objects to thievery 
rather than to thieves, and locks a man up not so much to 
punish him as to protect the goods of others. He has no 
fear of rich men, no repugnance to poor men, and in that, 
as in divers other respects, is not unlike the Roosevelt of 
twenty years ago. And yet Mr. Roosevelt, good as a 
““mixer,”’ never failed to move among the crowd like a 
patrician on foot. He was often at the Five Points; but 
always with a Washington Square air. About Mr. Becker 
there is no suggestion of a pedestal, somewhere, which he 
can at pleasure resume, 


Becker furnishes is one of 
has the heart of a 


None the less, he 


A Start at the Altar 


ILWAUKEE was the birthplace of Mr. Becker. His 

not very distant youth was passed inthat town. He 
went to its schools, fished in its rivers, swam in its lake, 
played and fought with its males of hisownage. When he 
put on years and book accomplishments he went to Har- 
vard. Then he traveled through Europe and Western Asia. 
That done, he came home, to go out on the plains and ride 
a horse and shoot a rifle. He likes motion, speed, and 
owns a motor-boat that can do twenty-two miles an hour, 
and an automobile that can do fifty. While whizzing 
about in these conveyances he plays engineer himself, 
with the evident determination to die—if die he must 
only by his own mistakes 

Returning from the plains, Mr. Becker served briefly 
among the ledgers and cash-books of his father’s bank 
Then he took unto himself a wife. This last was 
cious. Orange blooms are ever flowers of wisdom, and 
married men succeed, 

When he was successfully a husband Mr. Becker took 
up politics. His ambition was modest; he aimed at a 
membership on the County Board of Supervisors. The 
of party laughed He was ‘‘a boy Also, he 
The “leaders”’ fell into the com- 
I am subject to it myself—of supposing that 
any boy who inherits a million dollars is a fool. Where- 

they held the enterprising young Mr. Becker to be a 
jest, and believed him a weakling because he was born 
rich. Acting on these impressions, the “ leaders’’ snubbed 
him; whereupon the coming ‘Boy Mayor”’ bristled re- 
, and ‘‘ran”’ independent 

The relied on Mr. Becker's want of years to 
defeat him. In that they displayed bad judgment anda 
want of knowledge of the public. The public likes ‘ 
it trusts them and promotes them with every opportunity. 
The ‘‘leaders”’ believed that Mr. Becker's millions would 
lose him the battle—the more, since he would not spend a 
splinter on ‘‘ ward heelers’’ and kindred ignoble riffraff of 
the polls. They were wrong again. The public does not 
hate rich boys or rich men; it hates rich rascals. Mr. 


Saga- 


only 


leaders 
was a millionaire boy 


mon error 


sentfulls 


leaders”’ 


boy ” lah 


Becker in no wise fell within 

the people voted him in. 
Both city and county, ] 

been graft-pastures for the local rings. They 

the Once in office, Mr 

forth in quest of graft-criminals. 

he that, through his efforts, scores of graft« 


that latter description, and 
ike other cities and counties, had 
were graft- 
Becker sallied 


eaten to roots. 


a hunter was 


So good t 
1 


rs were dragged 
to court and sent to subsequent jails. The per cent. of 
robbery unearthed by the indomitable Mr. Becker might 
be illustrated by the item of printing. It had cost $37,5¢ 

It was worth $3500. The steal in that one 
$34,000. And so on through a dozen departments. On 
the heels of these earlier exploits of anti-graft and ant 

grafters, Mr. Becker went to the City Cour 
continued the implacable enemy of the rin 


Instance Was 


l, where 


Militant Honesty Contagious 
HERE is nothing more contagious than honesty — 
nothing more popular. Moved by Mr 
ample men became honest with a most militant honesty 
They sprang up on all sides of him in a Milwaukee night 
These honest people urged him to run for mayor. He was 
nothing loth. Built as he was, upholstered as he was, rut 
for something he must, and that mayoralty suggestior 
fell in with his humor. To use a colloquialism of the 
colored brother, the mayoralty ‘was the next chicken on 
the roost”’ political—and he went for it 
Mr. Becker began negotiations at a mass meeting by 
talking to mankind in this fashion: ‘ No clique or faction 
has money enough to control or buy me. No railroad cor- 
poration or boss can contribute money to my campaign 
fund. I will make this fight in my own way and on my 
own responsibility. No one shall say after I am in office 
that he was responsible for my election. I will fight graft 
in municipal affairs. I will give every encouragement to 
the punishment of men who have a hand in any deals 
If I can’t be elected without the aid of grafters, I don't 
want the place. If I had to be put in office by the 
political bosses I would not accept. The political boss is 
doomed. He is being dethroned all over the country. 
We have bosses in Milwaukee who will meet the same fate.’ 
Mr. Becker’s opponent, Mr. Rose, a gentleman gray in 
office-getting, was still so fatuous as to suppose that the 
personal millions of the ‘‘ boy’’ politician would get in the 
way and trip his prospects up. The Becker millions be- 
came a Rose argument. 


Be cke rs @€X- 


Every Voter Got a Letter from Mr. Becker: in Frequent 
Cases, Mr. Becker's Letter Got the Voter 










He Went to its Schools, Fished in its Rivers, Swam in its Lake 


“He was born with a silver spoon in his mouth!” cried 
Mr. Rose. 

“T was not born with a tin horn in my mouth!” re- 
sponded Mr. Becker cheerfully. 

Because Mr. Rose has not been the most silent individ- 
ual along Lake Michigan, but has persistently ar:. con- 
sistently recounted his own virtues, this retort provked a 
wide Milwaukee grin. 

Mr. Becker went over Mr. Rose on election day like a 
cable-ear. Likewise, from first to last, he put out no venal 
money, paid no frowzy heelers. But he did plunge on 
stationery, and it is no exaggeration to say that he fished 
victory out of the ink-bottle. Every voter got a letter 
from Mr. Becker: in frequent cases, Mr. Becker's letter 
got the voter. 

Upon Mr. Becker's elevation to the mayoralty the local 
monopolies—traction, electric light and their fellows—grew 
pale in their wicked faces; for it was as the avowed foe of 
their extortions that he went to the City Hall. Nor did 
he permit his feud to sleep. He was inaugurated in April; 
uiready he is in war to the hilt with those monopolies. I 
mentioned the electric-lighting subject to Mr. Becker, and 
provoked this: 

“Three times Milwaukee has declared for a municipal 
electric-lighting plant. In spite of the mandate of the 
people, three times expressed, the electric-lighting monop- 
oly arrogantly calls a halt, and seeks by injunctional pro- 
ceedings to prevent the erection of the municipal plant 
It insolently defies the municipality that gave it its own 
right to exist, and flaunts its disdain in the faces of the 
people from whom it receives its enormus revenue. What 
shall be the response of Milwaukee to this defiance? We 
shall see.” 

“What is the Milwaukee traction situation?’ I asked. 

‘‘Milwaukee intends to show the world that the rights 
of the public can be protected from the aggression of 
corporate greed. The street-railway company has defied 
the city with an insolence born of long abuse of privi- 
leges and power. It is attempting to thwart the will of 
the people, as repeatedly expressed at the polls, and pre- 
vent the city authorities from doing what the people of 
the city have commanded them todo. For 
years the street-railway company has been = 
collecting from the people of Milwaukee 
enormous profits to which it is not entitled. 

It has not been content with a reasonable 
return upon the money which has been in- \} 
vested. It has insisted on immense prof- 
its based upon a high valuation which is 
largely fictitious. In the corporation prac- 
tice of stock watering, it has capitalized 
its business at outrageously high figures, 
and demanded dividends because the peo- 
ple have been completely in its power. It 
is time to put an end to these hold-up prac- 
tices. There is no justification for them 
The the whole inflated, over- 
capitalized system is a franchise granted 
by the city. The street-railway company, 
without anything to the city in return, 
obtains the privilege to use the public 
streets. It then capitalizes this gift at mil- 
lions of dollars, and forces the people to 
pay enormous dividends upon this capital- 
ization—their own gift! Such practices 
are wrong and ought not to be tolerated. 


basis of 
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The people of Milwaukee are not unfair 
railway company, nor to any 
poration. They do not object to a reasonable | 
upon the investments which these companies havi 
made. 
car transportation which are extortionate 


to the street 


other public service cor- 


But they do obje ct to paying rates for street 


object to being held up by this company, day after 
day and year after year, for the enrichment of a few 
men. A public service corporation is a publi 
tion the 
public, and it must not be permitted to rob the pe pl 
as a return for the service it renders.”’ 

There are fi 
whom one talks, and who leave yu 
had dined on mush and milk. Mr. Becker is not 

of these His conversation has “body.’’ Whether 
one agree with him or no, one parts from him with 
the conviction of having listened toa man. He has, 
in excess, the gift of positiveness 
It was the next day that I girded up my loins fora 
journey to Milwaukee. Mr. Becker had given me an 
invitation to come over and behold him at work. It 
is no long run from Chicago to Milwaukee. Also, one 
might be certain of the Teutonic character of the lat- 
ter’s population by the premonitory cabbage-patches 
that checker with dull blue the landscape just out- 
side. However, I gave the cabbages no more than 
partial attention. I found a Milwaukee man on the 
train, and questioned him touching Mr. Becker's pop-~ 
ularity and the reasons thereof. 
The man was full and frank. 
est, it seems; he was likewise efficient. ‘‘ Most of all,” 
said the Milwaukee man, “he doesn't interfere.”” By this 
phrase I understood, upon a better elucidation, that Mr 
Becker has no iron-bound Puritanisms. He does not rush 
in between a thirsty public and its beer, and holds to 
German views concerning Sunday 
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Mr. Becker was hon- 


Why They Love Him 


URING our Chicago conversation I had noticed that 

Mr. Becker saw no harm in lager when it 
itself aright. Now I learned that he believed in 
government that fitted most naturally and comfortably 
the local shoulders. and did 
not think to tell people how to spe nd either their days or 
their dollars. This led to certain philosophical reflections 


moveth 
a local 


He was not a sumptuary, 


In Boston, in an hour of Endicott and Mather, they 
would have clapped the lenient Mr. Becker into the 
stocks. In Milwaukee they have sent him to the City 


Hall and made a mayor of him. Mr. Becker sees no harm 
in a brewery, but regards it—in moderation—as a pillar of 
Wherefore, Milwaukee loves him. Thi 
itv on Mr. Becker's part is related not so much to any 
moral breadth as to a genius for the congruous 

At the Milwaukee station I found no cabs. There 
a huge bus; and, since I was the only passenger, I put my 
feet on the seat and rode to the City Hall in great splendor 
The streets of the town are cleaner and better paved, with 
every where a more solvent look than in for exan ple 
Chicago. The latter municipality, as I learned from her 
chief law-officer, is running on the schedule of 


IS73 or 


society. s liberal- 


was 





ay 


monetary 
behind the 
thing! Which is the reason she looks so shabby and un- 
kempt. Also it explains why Chicago costs but one-half 
as much as New York—a fact which lately gave several 
New York dailies hysterics 

Arriving at the City Hall, I found Mr. Becker in his 
office—or rather, he was in the large rear room of his suite, 
taking a satisfied survey of a multitude of coats and waist- 
coats and trousers wherewith the floor was littered 

“*Morgue?”’ said I, thinking mayhap we were in some 
ante-chamber of that gruesome de partment 
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The “ Leaders” Fell into the Common Error of Supposing that Any Boy 
Who Inherits a Million Dollars is a Fool 
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“ He was Born with a Silver Spoon in His Mouth!" 








Cried Mr. Rose 
acquaintanceship, many educated, honorable young men 
who pride themselves that they have never earned a dollar 
I do not wish to be understood as advocating, as a cure-all 
for this evil, a recourse to the d ring of ditches, plowing 
on a farm or firing a locomotive, although such a cours« 
of treatment would be effective in many cases What I 
mean is that eve ung man should devote a share of hi 
time to some occupation, whether it bring him money or 
not If he ha the mone he need let fir e hi 
services to some hari le calling There i ld fo 
work of this kind 
Let us go back to the rich young mat I ted 
“The rich young man has great op; init n all the 
honorable professions—the church, med e, the law ‘ 
newspaper office, literature, art If he ll identify hir 
self with any one of the ew be } luc th 
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MAGINE 
I Mr. Howard 

Chandler 
Christy sitting 
in the guise of 
Prosecutor 
Charles Hughes 
over the case of one thou- 
sand of his peachiest por- 
traits! There on white 
paper before the stern 
Judge cower the shirt- 
waisted Dianas, tears 
gleaming in their crayon 
eyes, their pretty pink 
mouths drooping to the 
supplication: ‘ Howard, 
havemercy!"’ But mercy 
is there none in the soul 
of the gentlemanly Prose- 
cutor, though his manly 
heart be torn with an- 
guish there has been a 
national Wife Insurance 
Scandal and the public 
must have the Facts! 

Turn now, supple 
reader, and imagine me 
(ever madly fond) as I 
gate of Vassar with the sweet, beseeching 
orbs of the entire college gazing on me. They had scented 
my coming from afar and had tidied up the place, hidden 
the evidences of their crimes, swept a litter of cake-crumbs 
and candy-boxes behind their Alma Mater, who stood 
forth like an alabaster statue, their only chaperon. 

‘My dear girls,’’ I said, ‘‘every conscientious Reformer 
is aware of pain as well as pleasure. The path of the 
Muck-rake runs not only through the briers and stones 
and disagreeable bogs and quags; it scratches occasionally 
through a lovely bed of daisies and lady-slippers and 
forget-me-nots, uprooting the fragile maidenhair fern 
and breaking the fluttering columbine. But beneath 
the fragrant flowers lie the Facts which writhe, too often, 
like naughty, ugly angle-worms, necessary, but unpretty 
to look upon. The mill ef the gods rakes slowly, but it 
rakes exceeding fine.” 

It is useless to try and make the Vassar girls talk by 
offering them candy. This has been tried before and has 
met with little success. Charm of manner, repartee, go for 
naught with 
them. Though 
gentle and 
trusting when 
tamed, they 
are exceed- 
ingly difficult 
of approach at 
first, and will 
fly in a panic 
to cover no 
matter how 
silently you 
come upon 
them. One 
may be ever so 
original in his 
wiles, oniy to 
be met with a 
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The Shame of the 


“Coward! Would You 


Strike a Woman?’”’ 
—Chauncey Olcott 
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Vassar: Delicious but Dyspeptic 


By WALLACE IRWIN 


shy rebuff. Stop a lovely Senior on her way to Rockefeller 
Hall and inquire: ‘Tell me, pretty maiden, are there any 
more at home like you?’’ And she will answer: ‘I dare 
say not. Girls like me don’t stay at home.’’ Then she 
will pass coldly on. ‘‘ Does feminine intellect pay?’ you 
may ask, stung by the rebuff. 


Mehitabel Sullivan Scott 
When she journeyed from Vassar to stay 
Looked calmly around 
O'er the practical ground 
And asked in a logical way, 
**Does feminine intellect pay?” 
But, being a maiden of mind, 
She started, in humbleness frank, 
Doing odd jobs and chores 
For confectioners’ stores 
Till her salary grew, 
And the first thing she knew 
She rose to responsible rank 
And they made her cashier of a bank. 


O say, Little birdie, O say! 


Does feminine intellect 4 


pay 
Can a maiden so frail 
Com pe e with the Male 
In practical work of the day? 
And while at her desk as cashier 
A burglar named Horrible Hank 
Walked into the place 
With a mask on his face 
Intent upon robbing the bank. 
His criminal record was dank.) 
But, ere he could call for his pals, 
The maiden seized Hank by a limb, 
And, by using jiu-jits’, 
Soon reduced him to bits, 
Then, spite of his squeals, 
Hung him up by the heels 
(A trick she had learned in the gym.), 
And that was the finish of him. 


O say, little birdie 


Does 


O say! 


intellect pay 


feminine j 
Is it true 


Vot com pete 


that she can 
rih aman 
In the strenuous things of the day? 
So, because of her coolness and nerve, 
To the President's son she was wed. 
She was easily boss, 
For when he was cross 
She spanked him and sent him to bed. 
(He was proud of her muscle, he said.) 
And seventeen children she had 
Who grew to be hearty and hale. 
Some went to Vass-ar, 
And some to Bryn Mawr 
To carry the fame 
Of the family name. 
(But some, who were hopelessly Male, 
Were silently packed off to Yale.) 


O say, little birdie, 
Does feminine intellect pay? 
Has a maiden a mind 
Of the practical kind 
In the difficult tasks of the day? 


O say , 
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How to get acquainted then? 
That was the question which con- 
fronted, almost baffled, me at Vassar. 
At Yale it is a simple matter of tag- 
ging a man on the back and saying: 
‘Hullo, Bill!’ At Princeton all you 
have to do is to march up and down 
Brokaw Field singing ‘‘Old Nas-sau’’ to have half the 
University clamoring to be introduced. But none of these 
childishly simple devices seemed to work at Vassar, which 
stands between the Chaperon and the Deep Blue Sea. 
Then I reealled a beautiful Senior who had once known 
slightly a friend who was quite chummy with an acquaint- 
ance of my third cousin’s. For this beautiful Senior I 
inquired. 

‘*Hush!”’ said my informant breathlessly. 
the most popular girl in her class.”’ 

I repaired to the Senior reception-room and sent up 
my card. No, she was not in, I was told, but she was 
momentarily expected to return from a lecture. Her 
common or garden name was Edith Vandervleevoort 
Jones, which had been abbreviated to ‘‘Poppy”’ to cele- 
brate her virtues as a successful popular idol. At the 
dormitory steps, half a dozen anxious Freshmen were 
also waiting, laden with violets, themselves a bouquet 
more charming. 

‘‘T wonder what makes Poppy so late,” said one. 
getting dreadfully anxious about her.” 

‘‘She has that dreadful chemistry examination,” said 
another, ‘‘and the poor thing said she had a headache 
this morning!”’ 

*‘And I’m so afraid these flowers will wilt 
third. 

‘‘And they match her dress, too!’’ lamented a semi- 
chorus. ‘But o0-o0-o-oh, look! Here she comes!” 

Adown the dappled walk there threaded the regal 
procession. Maidens in blue bearing Poppy's 
books; maidens in pink carrying gloves, wraps and 
parasols—-Poppy’s impedimenta; then came Poppy with 
half a dozen ladies-in-waiting twined about her waist. 
She wore lavender and white, and the shadows in her wavy 
pompadour would have inflated the income of a prosper- 
ous illustrator. 

The maidens 
at the dormi- 
tory entrance 
showered her 
with blossoms 
and lifted up a 
cooing as ol 
doves: “Oh, 
Poppy!” 

“You’re a 
per-fect dear!”’ 

“Too sweet 
for words!”’ 

And the most 
popular girl in 
the class passed 
in with her ret- 
inue. 

‘The class 
president, or 
captain of the 
basket-ball 
team?” I in- 
quired of an 
auburn Junior. 


“She is 


“T’'m 


chimed a 
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than her lord” 
































“No,” she answered. 
‘Poppy is nothing in particu- 
lar. She’s—well, just popu- 
lar.” 

“But why?”’ I insisted. 

‘“*Merely because she’s Edith 
Vandervleevoort Jones, I sup- 
pose. Her talents are quite 
even —evenly poor. She can't 
study, because it makes her 
eyes red; she hates conversa- 
‘ion, because it gives her a 
neadache. Last year she 
thought she’d try for the 'var- 
sity basket-ball team until she 
found that the rough play 
would be apt to interfere with 
the cold cream which she 
rubbed on her nose to prevent 
sunburn. Then she went in for 
theatricals. All the ‘pretty’ 
parts were full in the Third 
Hall play, so she accepted the 
part of a Bandit Chief — wore 
a heavy black beard and patent-leather boots, just too 
fierce for anything. At her entrance in the second act 
she was supposed to advance down stage, fold her arms 
and thunder: ‘I am the King of the Mountain. What 
do I fear?’ On the night of the performance she got as 
far as ‘What do I fear?’ when a caterpillar crawled over 
her boot and she screamed, fainted and broke up the show. 

“Then Poppy got literary, and devoted a great deal 
of her time to a course in English Essayists. We all 
began to fear that at last Poppy had found something 
she could do —until toward the end of the semester, when 
the instructor told the class to write an essay on Style. 
Poppy didn’t give any Welsh-rabbit parties for a week 
and her popularity began to go down dreadfully. Every 
night the ‘Engaged’ sign was up on her door and she was 
at her desk chewing a pencil and writing her essay on 
Style. When she handed it in it 
made a great hit with the girls, but 
the instruct-r didn’t seem to un- 
derstand it, for it began: 

‘**Hats will be worn small and 
flat again this year, having tiny 
crowns and trimmed with plumes 
and wings. They will be well tilted 
to the front as formerly. Many 
new, imported pastel shades are to 
be seen in gowns, most of which are in imitation of those 
worn by Mrs. Van Gilt at the Horse Show. The popular 
Princesse style, with some slight revisions, will again pre- 
vail, full in the skirt and deeply shirred at waist and 
ae 

‘After this we decided that there was only one line at 
which Poppy could succeed. So we went to work and 
made her popular. And she’s been such a grand hit 
at that that she has to sit up nearly all night being 
adored. She belongs to six supper-clubs which meet in 
various girls’ rooms every night for refreshments— the 
‘Nine Noiseless Nibblers,’ the *“Chocolate-Cake Coterie,’ 
the ‘Chafing-Dish Chaffers,’ the ‘Eight Eaters,’ 
the ‘Taka Bita Pi’ and the ‘Three Chocolateers.’ 
Poppy's popularity involves all sorts of soft snaps. 
Nearly everybody considers it a privilege to wait 
on her. The Freshmen darn her stockings, write 
her notes for her and tack pictures up on her walls; 
the Sophomores read to her and attend to sending 
her laundry away; the Juniors give her chafing- 
dish suppers and teas. Last week she was engaged 
to two or three Senior girls’ brothers, and Heaven 
only knows how many she has on the string.” 

‘**But,” I gasped, ‘‘do you mean to say that you 
have put her on a pedestal, that you adore her in 
crowds, watch over her, slave for her, for merely 
negative reasons?” 

‘*Hist!’’ said the auburn Junior mysteriously. 
“I don’t know, but I have a theory all my own. 
I think it must be the way she does her hair.”’ 

With my faith in the destiny of woman's higher 
education thus rudely shattered, | rested for a 
moment near an open window of Main, from which 
floated the clear tones of a musical Freshman, who 
seemed to be practicing the class hymn: 





“Oh, Martha’s back from Vassar,”’ 
Said Farmer James McCassar: 
“OQ Martha, come into the house and mix 
a batch of bread.” 
But Martha’s accents fluttered 
As she murmured, as she stuttered: 
“T have studied the satanic 
Ways of bacilli organic, 
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We love our Alma Mater so 
We do not like to sass ‘er. 
We have a superstition 
That for female erudition 
There’s nothing like the damsel with the 
dear old Vassar V. 


“Oh, Martha’s back from Vassar,”’ 
Said Farmer James McCassar 
“O Martha, go out to the barn and milk 
the brindle cow.” 
But Marth~ cried: ‘‘Oh, bother!” 
As she faeed her poor old father, 
“With golf I love to tussle 
And with basket-ball to hustle 
But I haven't got the muscle to subdue 
the brindle cow.” 
Chorus: At Vassar-oh, at Vassar-oh, etc 
“Oh, Martha’s home from Vassar! 
Cried the angry James McCassar 
*“O Martha, take yer study -books and don't 
come home no more!” 
So the maiden in contrition 
Got a typist-girl’s position, 
Wed a millionaire named Harris 
Who, lest poverty embarrass, 
Made his wifea millionairess And she's 
ne’er been heard of more 


Choru 

At Vassar-oh, at Vassar-oh, 

That's what we learn at Vassar! 
We love our Alma Mater so 

We do not like to sass ’er. 
Learning's road is rough and stony; 
But for golden matrimony 

There's nothing like the maiden with 

the dear old Vassar V. 
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which was Vassar. The college 
was born in 1S61,a few months 
before Abraham Lincoln 
emancipated the less-deserv 
ng Siave 
Vassar though strenuous 
ha ever triven to remain 
feminine rhe Self- 
Governing Committee has 
made rules for thi Girls winning athletic honors may 
wear the V on their sweaters, but they may not wear 
them (the sweaters) to formal dinners or dances. Even- 
ing gowns cut \- hape at the throat are allowabk , how 
ever, at these function Young ladies must not run after 
wagons passing the campus, or throw olive-jars or 


candy-boxes at automobiles Otherwise great personal 





liberty seems to prevail— especially as to piano-playing 
Every room in each dormitory seems to be lied 
with from one to five pianos. The combined tones of a 
half-thousand pianos simultaneously playing as many 
excellent tunes, ranging in quahty Irom extremely acred 
to excessively profane is a characteristic and prett 
sound at Vassar during calm wint I rning 

The architects of Vassar seem to have icceeded ver 
well in incorporating a fine, feminine ntiment 
the general building scheme Phe 
library, for instance, isan especially 


fetching creation of light Alice-bluc 
sandstone trimmed with real Iris} 
point lace cornices. It is cut 
somewhat décolleté around tl} 


windows, which are deep] em- 


broidered with stained glass 
has several rows of 


rullies around 





the base, and its elaborate cluster 

of spires give a stunning Gothic millinery effect which is 
exceedingly modish And Professor Rockefeller (who 
has been here, too) has contributed a $100,000 Recitation 
Hall of chocolate bricks decorated with cream-colored 


charlotte russe 
Did the Great Oiler intend it as a solemn joke when 


he endowed that beautiful monument of chocolate 
brick? For the college of Vassar must stand as an awful 
example of what the Chocolate Trust is doing for the 
fairest buds of our civilization They (the buds) do not 
eat it--they absorb it Like the ancient Aztecs who 
trained on the c/ bean before going forth to conte 
of great strength, the Vassar girl nibbles and 
nibbles, then is off for the mad excitement f 
cinder-path and basket. At infinite risk of being 
torn Lo piece ] muggled the following bill-of-fare 
from the Vassar training-tabk 


BREAKFAST 


LUNCHEON 
Instant ( a 


I ( 
(i f 
Vi ( 
Pickle 
( if i 
It was under the injudicious excitement of such 
stimulant that Vassar, some years ago, secretly 
organized a ‘varsity crew After defeating suc- 
Smith, Wellesley and Bryn Mawr, the 
eepsie girls went into frenzied athletics 





and challenged Yale, Harvard and Cornell to meet 
them in a grand regatta. On account of the sen- 
sational nature of the event, the vellow press 
refused to print the news, and the race was 


: > : , ‘3 
And it throws me in a panic, Pa, to mix a ey — - 3 pulled off quietly on the Poughkeepsie course 
batch of bread. Sip Pip Tonge om Fa sae: a with something less than 100,000 persons as spec- 
Chorus: Nearest-how beawtiful you are” tators. During the first half-mile Yale and Cor- 


At Vassar-oh, at Vassar-oh, 
That’s what we learn at Vassar! 





nell dropped behind and the race was between 
((vntinued Pa /) 
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The Prize MilKman 


N A LITTLE house on a little street in Madison, 
I Wisconsin, there lives a little professor of chemistry. 
The. harmonious effect produced by the house, the 
street and the professor is not spoiled by the size of the 


professor's salary. It is not spoiled even by the gigantic 
bronze médal with which the State of Wisconsin has over- 
whelmed the little professor. This medal, the largest 
ever struck, seems to say: ‘‘The greatness of this man, 
the greatness of his house, the greatness of his reward is 


not here. It is in the Commonwealth.” 
Yet Professor Babcock, more than most scientists, 
could appropriately have entered into a commercial 


reward. His work has been commercial as truly as it 
has been scientific. One little invention of his, a circle of 
bottles hanging from a metal ring, has added a million 
dollars a year to the wealth of Wisconsin and many 
millions a year to the wealth of the world. 

In return, the little professor has his annual salary of 
$3000, his bronze medal from his State, an array of Grand 
Prizes from World's Fairs, an album from the dairymen 
of New Zealand, and an oil painting from the stock- 
farmers of Australia. 

“IT don't know much about oil paintings,”’ said Pro- 
fessor Babcock with an air of quiet satisfaction, ‘‘ but 
this one from Australia is quite large.”’ 

A few years ago it was announced in the newspapers 
that Professor Babcock had upset the atomic theory. 
This announcement was unauthorized, inaccurate, im- 
proper and humiliating—both to the atomic theory and 
to Professor Babcock. It is true that Professor Babcock 
spends part of his time cross-examining the atomic theory 
and the ultimate constitution of matter. 
But this is only his recreation, just as some busy men play 
cribbage in the evening. His real work is milk. 

It was while working at milk that Professor Babcock 
made his revolutionary invention of the circle of bottles 
hanging from the metal ring. When he graduated from 
Tufts College, in 1866, he was interested in milk. When 
he studied in Germany, at Géttingen, he prepared himself 
to understand the chemistry of milk. When he came 
back to this country to teach at Cornell he renewed his 
attacks on milk. And for the last eighteen years, in the 
quiet air of Madison, he has been bringing his scientific 
attainments to bear on butter, cheese, casein, whey, curds 

milk. The atomic theory gets a daily reprieve till 
Professor Babcock finishes up his day’s work on the 
lacteal part of the world’s food. 

The circle of bottles hanging from the metal ring is 
called the Babcock Milk Test. It produced the creameries 
of Wisconsin. It put the milk, cream and butter business 
of the world on a new commercial basis. 

Before the Babcock Test was invented it was commer- 
cially impossible to discover the real value of the milk 
offered for sale by the farmer. It might look thick: in 
that case it might contain either a great dea! of cream 
or a smal) of chalk. It might look thin: in 
that case it might either be scientifically perfect, despite 
its appearance, or else it might be copiously diluted with 
water. The only course that the creameries could pursue 
was to shut their eyes and buy the milk on the basis of 
how large an amount of air it could displace in a can. 

But this policy of simply measuring the milk 


investigating 


quantity 


was 


enormously advantageous to the farmer who was skilled 
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at administering the water-cure, and it was correspond- 
ingly disadvantageous to the farmer whose conscience 
would not let him use the pump. The upshot of it all 
was that honest farmers did not like to go to the cream- 
eries and the creameries could not get good milk—-and the 
whole milk, cream and butter business fell back to the 
primitive stage in which the milk was skimmed and the 
cream churned on the farm. 

At this point Professor Babcock entered. He took a 
little sample of milk from each can brought by the farmer 
to the creamery. He treated this little sample with 
concentrated sulphuric acid. In this way he jogged the 
fats loose from the rest of the milk. Then he put the 
sample into one of the bottles hanging from the metal 
ring. All the other bottles were filled in the same way. 
A complete load having been secured, the metal ring with 
the bottles on it was made to revolve with great rapidity 
under the influence either of the human hand, or else of 
steam, or else of electricity. 

Impelled by this centrifugal motion, the bottles strained 
at their necks, which were held in the ring, and flung their 
tails out almost horizontally, as they whirled around 
in their circle. The consequence was that the heavy part 
of the milk gathered at one end of the bottle and the light 
part at the other. In five minutes the test was accom- 
plished, and on each bottle there could be read, by means 
of a gauge, the number of pounds of fat for every hundred 
pounds of milk in the can from which the sample was 
taken. 

There was an immediate ethical advance in farm life. 
The Babcock Test moved the punishment for adulteration 
over to this side of the River Jordan. The corporate or 
coéperative method of managing the milk, cream and 
butter business became possible. Creameries were es- 
tablished. Milk was sold to central stations. New 
conveniences, new economies, new facilities were intro- 
duced. The day of system, the day of big things, began. 
Everything grew big except Professor Babcock, his little 
house and his little salary. 

“Did you ever get out any patents on any of your 
inventions?’"’ This is the question put to Professor 
Zabeock by hundreds of visitors. 

The little man, with his plain clothes, his gentle, darkish, 
young robin’s eyes, and his stubbly, half-fledged beard, 
always chuckles complacently, in apparent appreciation 
of his worldly wisdom, as he replies: 

“No, I never did. I never was anything of a patent 
fiend.”’ 

That's all. There is never any sermon on the indelicacy 
that there would be in using the experimental facilities 
of the State in order to produce an invention for private 
gain. There is never any word about being too much 
interested in scientific research to care to be diverted by 
commercial activities. Professor Babcecck’s friends know 
his feelings on this subject. But a visitor might fish for 
a week without learning anything except that Professor 
Babcock is not a patent fiend. 

If he had been a patent fiend he would to-day be a man 
of immense wealth. But, after all, the thing that a man 
most wants is the esteem of his neighbors. And getting 
money not secure esteem in Madison. There is 
wealth in Madison. There are beautiful houses. There 


does 











is much calling and dining. But the goal of the richest 
Madisonian’s social ambition seems to be an election to 
membership in the Madison Literary Society. If a man 
belongs to that society he need fear nothing. And his 
daughters may rest easy in the thought that their social 
position is established. 

And yet, if wealth is not the standard in Madison, 
neither is the knowledge that is derived from books. 
When Patrick Walsh, the old university janitor, died the 
president of the university and forty members of the 
Faculty walked in his funeral procession, and the pall- 
bearers were Professors Birge, Gregory, Parkinson, 
Daniells, Williams and Mr. E. F. Riley, the secretary 
of the Board of Regents. 

In such a town Professor Babcock is esteemed as highly 
as if, instead of creating new wealth, he had chopped off 
large chunks of the wealth that was already in existence 
and had piled them up in his back yard. So every morn- 
ing Professor Babcock leaves his little home and climbs 
up to the big Agricultural Building which, from the sum- 
mit of a series of terraces, overlooks three of Madison's 
four lakes and stares conspicuously, across shaded drives, 
at the opposite eminence of University Heights. Here, 
in the chemical laboratory, Professor Babcock continues 
the experiments of which the Babcock Milk Test is only 
one result. 

Among the other results there may be picked out, for 
special notice, the discovery of galactase. Galactase is 
a ferment existing in milk. It has always existed there, 
but it wasn’t detected and dragged to the light till Pro- 
fessor Babcock and his colleague, Doctor Russell, ran it 
down. It had been supposed up to that time that the 
ripening of cheese was due entirely to bacteria. 

Many persons were comforted on being informed by 
Professor Babcock and Doctor Russell that the real and 
original cause of the ripening was a normal and decent 
substance present in all milk even before being drawn 
from the cow. 

And observe the commercial consequences. Instead of 
keeping cheese at a high temperature in the cheese- 
factories in order to give the bacteria a chance to work, it 
is now possible for the Cheddar and Swiss cheese-makers 
of Wisconsin to keep their product at a low temperature 
during the ripening process and thereby give it a milder 
and more delicate flavor. 

Under the wing of the Agricultural Building stands the 
university creamery. Beyond the university creamery 
stretch the fields devoted to the university cows. The 
health of those cows, the kind of food they eat, the kind 
of milk they give, will occupy a large part of the old age 
of ‘‘the professor who might have been a millionaire.” In 
the last annual report issued from the Agricultural Build- 
ing, we learn, in a paper by Professor Babcock, that Ella, 
Dora, Daisy and Lizzie—all Guernseys—were allowed 
to have salt in alternate months, and that their pasture- 
mates, Rose, Duchess, May and Nan, were not allowed to 
have any salt at all. We then learn what happened to 
all, of them in consequence: whether they gained in 
weight or lost, and what their hides looked like at the end 
of a year. 

And when the cows have been given their salt, or have 
been sternly excluded from it, there is the laboratory in 
which the instruments all stand ready to carry the pro- 
fessor another step forward toward the edge of the eternal 
secret: ‘‘How is matter organized?”’ 
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The Chase of the Golden Plate 


The Thinking Machine ST ee 





“I Can Prove it by 
Twenty Witnesses” 


iv 
UT Mr. Herbert won't see any one, sir,”’ protested 
Blair. 


“Tell Mr. Herbert, please, that unless I can see 


him immediately his bail-bond will be withdrawn,” directed 
The Thinking Machine. 

He stood waiting in the hall while Blair went up the 
stairs. Dick Herbert took the card impatiently and 
glanced at it 

“Van Dusen,” he mused. ‘‘Who the deuce is Van 
Dusen?” 

Blair repeated the message he had received below. 

‘*What does he look like?” inquired Dick. 

‘*He’s a shriveled little man with a big yellow head, sir,’’ 
replied Blair. 

‘Let him come up,” instructed Dick. 

Thus, within an hour after he had talked to Mr. Meredith, 
The Thinking Machine met Dick Herbert. 

‘*What’s this about the bail-bond?’’ Dick inquired 

‘“‘T wanted to talk to you,” was the scientist’s calm re- 
ply. ‘‘That seemed to be the easiest way to make you 
believe it was important, so “4 

Dick's face flushed crimson at the trick. 

‘* Well, you see me!” be broke out angrily. 
throw you down the stairs, but—what is it?” 

Not having been invited toaseat, The Thinking Machine 
took one anyway and settled himself comfortably 

“If you will listen to me for a moment without interrup- 
tion,”’ he began testily, ‘I think the subject of my remarks 
WwW ill be of deep, personal concern to you I am interested in 
solving this Randolph plate affair and have perhaps gone 
further in my investigation than any one else. At least, I 
know moreabout it. There aresome things I don’t happen 
to know, however, that are of the greatest importance 

“*T tell you———”’ stormed Dick. 

‘For instance,’ calmly resumed the scientist, ‘‘it is very 
important for me to know whether or not Harry Meredith 
was masked when he came into this room last Thursday 
night.”’ 

Dick gazed at him in surprise which approached awe. 
His eyes were widely distended, the lower part of his face 
lax, for the instant; then his white teeth closed with a snap 
and he sat down opposite The Thinking Machine. Anger 
had gone from his manner; instead there was a pallor of 
apprehension in the clean-cut face. 

‘*Who are you, Mr. Van Dusen? 
tone was mild, even deferential 

“Was he masked ?"’ insisted the scientist 

For a long while Dick was silent. Finally he arose and 
paced nervously back and forth across the room, glanting 
at the diminutive figure of The Thinking Machine each 
time as he turned. 

‘‘IT won’t say anything,” he decided. 

**Will you name the cause of the trouble you and Mere- 
dith had at Harvard?” asked the scientist. 

Again there was a long paus« 

“No,” Dick said finally 

‘Did it have anything to do with theft?” 

‘I don’t know who you are or why you are prying into 
an affair that, at least on its face, does not concern you,” 
replied Dick. ‘I'll say nothing at all—unless— unless you 
produce the one man who can and shall explain this affair 
Produce him here in this room where I can get my hands 
on him!” 

The Thinking Machine squinted at the sturdy shoulders 
with admiration in his face. 


“T ought to 


he asked at last. His 


Did it ever happen to oecur to you, Mr. Herbert 
Harry Meredith and his father are precisely of the 
build 

Some nameless, impalpable expression crept into Dick 
face de spite an apparent fight to restrain it, and again he 
stared at the small man in the chair 

And that you and Mr. Meredith are practically of the 
same build?” 

Tormented by unasked questions and by those emotior 
which had compelled him to silence all along, Dick st 
paced back and forth. His head was whirling. The struc 
ture which he had so carefully guarded was tumbling about 


his ears. Suddenly he stopped and turned upon The 
Thinking Machine 
‘Just what do you know of this affair he asked 


‘| know for one thing,”’ replied the scientist positivel 
“that you were not the man in the automobile 
‘How do you know that?” 
“That's beside the question just now 
Do you know who was in the automobile?” Dick 
insisted 


I can only answer that question when you have ar 
swered mine,”’ the scientist went on. ‘‘ Was Harry Meredith 
masked when he entered this room last Thursday night 

Dick sat staring down at his hands which were working 
nervously. Finally he nodded 

The Thinking Machine understood 

“You recognized him, then, by 
wore?" 

Again Dick nodded reluctantly 

‘Both,’ he added 

The Thinking Machine leaned back in his chair and sat 
there for a long time. At last he arose as if the interview 
wereatanend. There seemed to be no other questions that 
he desired to ask at the moment 

‘You need not be unnecessarily alarmed, Mr. Herbert, 
he assured Dick as he picked up his hat. ‘I shall act with 
discretion in this matter. I am not representing any one 
who would care to make it unpleasant for you. I may tell 
you that you made two serious mistakes: the first when 
you saw or communicated with Mr. Randolph immediately 
after the plate was stolen the second time, and again when 
you undertook something which properly belonged within 
the province of the police.” 

Herbert still sat with his head in his hands as The Think- 
ing Machine went out 

It was very late that night —after twelve, in fact —when 
Hutchinson Hatch called on The Thinking Machine with 
excitement evident in tone, manner and act He wa 
accustomed to calling at any 
hour; now he found the 
scientist at work as if it 
were midday 

“The worst has _ hap- 
pened, "the reporter told him 

The Thinking Machine 
didn't look around 

Detective Mallory and 
two of his men saw Miss 
Meredith this evening about 
nine o’clock,’’ Hatch hurried 


on, “and bullyragged her 


something he said or 


into a confession.’ 

‘What sort of a confes- 
sion?’ 

‘She admitted that she 
was in the automobile on 
the night of the ball and 
that 

Mr. Herbert was with 
her,”’ the scientist supplied 
Yes 

‘*And—what else? 

“That her own jJewe ls, 
valued at twenty thousand 
dollars, were among those 
found in Herbert’s possession 
when he was arrested 

The Thinking Machine 
turned and looked at the 
reporter, Just casually, and 
raised his hand to his mouth 
to cover a yawn 

Well, she couldn't doany - m se 
thing else,’ he said calmly Dollie 
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Mr. Hatch called yet nquired the scientist 
No,” responded the dete 
Dear me!"’ grumbled the other It's one minute after 
twelve o'clock now. What could have delayed him 


His answer was the clattering rush of a cab and 
the appearance of Hatch in person a moment later 





t 

He came into the room headlong, glanced ar ind, then 
paused 

Did you get it?’’ inquired The Thinking Machine 

Yes, | got it, but began the reporter 

Nothing else now,"’ commanded the other 

There was a little pause as The Thinking Machine 

selected a chair rhe others also sat down 

Well inquired the Supreme lr lligence at last 

I would like to ask, Mr. Mallory,” the scientist said, ‘if 


it would be possible for me to convince you of Mr. Herbert 
innocence of the charges against | 
It would not replied the de \ 
would not while the facts are before me, supplemented by 
the statement of Miss Meredith here — her confession 
Dollie colored exquisitely and her lips trembled slightly 
Would it be possible, Miss Meredith,”’ the even voices 
went on to convince cof Mr. Herbert Innocence 
I—I don’t think so he faltered 1-1} 
ears which had been restrained with cdiffic ulty gushed 
forth suddenly and The Thinking Machine 
In pained surprise 





juinted at her 
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“You probably knew that he was wounded and possibly 
either aided in dressing the wound — as any woman would 
or else saw him dress it. himself?”’ 

“‘T bound my handkerchief on it,” replied the Girl. 
voice was low, almost a whisper. 

‘*Where was the wound?” 

‘*‘In the right shoulder,”’ she replied. 

‘Back or front?” insisted the scientist. 

“Back,” she replied. ‘* Very near the arm, an inch or so 
below the level of the shoulder.” 

Except for The Thinking Machine himself, Hatch was the 
only person in the room to whom this statement meant 
anything, and he restrained a shout with difficulty. 

**Now, Mr. Mallory,” the scientist went on calmly, ‘‘do 
you happen to know Dr. Clarence Walpole?”’ 

‘I know of him, yes,” replied the detective. 
man of considerable reputation.” 

‘*Would you believe him under oath? 

‘‘Why, certainly, of course.” 

The Supreme Intelligence tugged at his bristly mustache. 

“If Doctor Waipole should dress a wound and should 
later, under oath, point out its exact location, you would 
believe him?”’ 

‘*Why, I'd have to, of course.” 

“Very well,’’ commented The Thinking Machine tersely. 
‘‘Now I will state an incontrovertible scientific fact for 
your further enlightenment. You may verify it any way 
This is, briefly, that the blood corpuscles in 
man average one-thirty-three-hundredth of an inch in 
diameter. Remember that, please: one-thirty-three-hun- 
dredth of aninch. Thesystem of measurement has reached 
a state of perfection almost incomprehensible to the man 
who does not understand.” 

He’ paused for so long that Detective Mallory began to 
wriggle again. The others were leaning forward, listening, 
with widely varied expressions on their faces. 

‘‘Now, Mr. Maliory,”’ continued The Thinking Machine 
at last, ‘‘one of your men shot twice at the Burglar in the 
automobile, as | understand it?”’ 
¢. “Eee 

“Mr. Cunningham?” 

“Yes, Detective Cunningham.’ 

“Is he here now?” 

The detective pressed a button on his desk and a uni- 
formed man appeared. Instructions were given, and a 
momeng later Detective Cunningham stood before them 
wonderingly 

‘‘I suppose you can prove beyond any shadow of a 
doubt,”’ resumed the scientist, still addressing Mr. Mallory, 
‘that two shots were fired?” 

T can prove it by twenty witnesses,’’ was the reply 

‘Good, very good,”’ exclaimed the scientist, and he 
turned to Cunningham. 

‘You know that only two shots were fired?’ 

I know it, yes,” replied Cunningham. ‘‘I fired 'em.’ 

**May I see your revolver?” 

Cunningham produced the weapon and handed it over. 
The Thinking Machine merely glanced at it. 

This is the revolver you used?” 

** Yes.” 

“Very well, then,"’ remarked the scientist quietly, ‘‘on 
that statement alone Mr. Herbert is proven innocent of the 
charge against him.” 

There was an astonished gasp all around. Hatch was 
beginning to see what The Thinking Machine meant, and 
curiously watched the bewitchingly sorrowful face of Dollie 
Meredith. He saw all sorts of strange things there. 

‘Proven innocent ?"’ snorted Detective Mallory. ‘‘ Why, 
you've convicted him out of hand so far as I can see.” 

‘‘Corpuscles in human blood average, as I said, one- 
thirty-three-hundredth of an inch in diameter,"’ resumed 
the They vary slightly each way, of course. 
Now, the corpuscles of the Burglar in the automobile 
measured just one-thirty-one-forty-seven-hundredth of 
an'inch. Mr. Herbert's corpuscles, tested the same way 
with the same instruments, measure precisely one-thirty- 
five-sixty-hundredth.”’ He stopped as if that were all. 

**Ry George!"’ exclaimed Mr. Randolph. ‘‘ By George!"’ 

“That's all tommy-rot,’’ Detective Mallory burst out. 
“That's nothing toa jury or to any other man with common- 
sense.” 

“That difference in measurement proves beyond question 
that Mr. Herbert was not wounded while in the automo- 
bile,’’ went on The Thinking Machine as if there had been 
no interruption. ‘‘Now, Mr. Cunningham, may I ask if 
the Burglar's back was toward you when you fired?” 

“Yes, L suppose so. He was going away from me.” 

“Well, that statement agrees with the statement of Miss 
Meredith to show that the Burglar was wounded in the 
back. Doctor Walpole dressed Mr. Herbert's wound be- 
tween two and three o'clock Friday morning following the 
masked bali. Mr. Herbert had been shot, but the wound 
was in the /ron’ of his right shoulder.” 

Delighted amazement radiated from Dollie Meredith's 
face; she clapped her hands involuntarily as she would 
have applauded a stage incident. Detective Mallory 
started to say something, then thought better of it and 
glared at Curningham instead. 
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‘‘Now, Mr. Cunningham says that he shot the Burglar 
with this revolver.’’ The Thinking Machine waved the 
weapon under Detective Mallory’s nose. ‘‘This is the usual 
police weapon. Its calibre is thirty-eight. Mr. Herbert 
was shot with a thirty-two calibre. Here is the bullet.” 
And he tossed it on the desk. 


vi 

TRANGE emotions all tangled up with turbulent, 
night-marish impressions scrambled through Dollie 
Meredith's pretty head in garish disorder. She didn’t know 
whether to laugh or cry. Finally she compromised by 
blushing radiantly at the memory of certain lingering 
kisses she had bestowed upon—upon—Dick Herbert? 

No, it wasn’t Dick Herbert. Oh, dear! 

Detective Mallory pounced upon the bullet as a hound 
upon a hare, and turned and twisted it in his hands. Cun- 
ningham leaned over his shoulder, then drew a cartridge 
from the revolver and compared it, as to size, with the 
bullet. Hatch and Mr. Randolph, looking on, saw him 
shake his head. The ball was too small for the revolver. 

The Supreme Intelligence turned suddenly, fiercely, upon 
Dollie and thrust an accusing finger into her startled face. 

‘‘Mr. Herbert confessed to you that he was with you in 
the automobile, didn’t he?” 

“Y-yes,”’ she faltered. 

“You know he was with you?” 

‘*T thought I knew it.” 

‘“You wouldn’t have gone with any other man?” 

“Certainly not!"’ A blaze of indignation suffused her 
cheeks. 

“Your casket of jewels was found among the stolen 
goods in his possession?” 

“Yes, but 

With a wave of his hand the Supreme Intelligence 
stopped explanations and turned to glare at The Thinking 
Machine. That imperturbable gentleman did not alter 
his position in the slightest, nor did he change the steady, 
upward squint of his eyes. 

“If you have quite finished, Mr. Mallory,” he said after a 
moment, ‘‘I will explain how and in what circumstances 
the stolen plate and jewels came into Mr. Herbert’s pos- 
session.”’ 

‘Go on,” urged Mr. Randolph and Hatch in a breath. 

“Explain all you please; I've got him with the goods 
on,”’ declared the Supreme Intelligence doggedly. 

‘‘When the simplest rules of logic establish a fact it be- 
comes incontrovertible,” resumed the scientist. ‘‘I have 
shown that Mr. Herbert was not the man in the automobile 

the Burglar. Now, what did happen to Mr. Herbert? 
Twice since his arrest he has stated that it would be useless 
for him to explain, because no one would believe it, and no 
one would have believed it unsupported —least of all you, 
Mr. Mallory. 

“It's an admitted fact that Miss Meredith and Mr. Her- 
bert had planned to elope from Seven Oaks the night of the 
ball. I dare say that Mr. Herbert did not deem it wise for 
Miss Meredith to know his costume, although he must, of 
necessity, have known hers. Therefore, the plan was for 
him to recognize her, but as it developed she recognized 
him —or thought she did—and that was the real cause of 
this remarkable muddle.” He glanced at Dollie. ‘Is that 
correct?” 

Dollie nodded blushingly. 

**Now, Mr. Herbert did not go to the ball— why not I will 
explain later. Therefore, Miss Meredith recognized the 
real Burglar as Mr. Herbert, and we know how they ran 
away together after the Burglar had stolen the plate and 
various articles of jewelry. We must credit the Burglar 
with remarkable intelligence, so that when a young and 
attractive woman—-I may say a beautiful woman—spoke 
to him as some one else he immediately saw an advantage 
init. For instance, when there came discovery of the theft 
the girl might unwittingly throw the police off the track 
by revealing to them what she believed to be the identity 
of the thief. Further, he was a daring, audacious sort of 
person; the pure love of such an adventure might have 
appealed to him. Still, again, it is possible that he believed 
Miss Meredith a thief who was in peril of discovery or 
capture, and a natural gallantry for one of his own craft 
prompted him to act. as he did. There is always, too, the 
possibility that he knew he was mistaken for Mr. Herbert.”’ 

Dollie was beginning to see, too. 

“We know the method of escape, the pursuit and all 
that,’’ continued the Professor, ‘therefore we jump to the 
return of the gold plate. Logic makes it instantly apparent 
that that was the work of Miss Meredith here. Not having 
the plate Mr. Herbert did not send it back, of course; and 
the Burglar would not have sent it back. Realizing, too 
late, that the man she was with was really a thief —and 
still believing him, perhaps, to be Mr. Herbert—she must 
have taken the plate and escaped under cover of darkness ?’’ 

The tone carried a question and The Thinking Machine 
turned squintingly upon Dollie. Again she nodded. 
She was enthralled, fascinated, by the recital. 

“It was a simple matter for her to return the gold plate 
by express, taking advantage of an occupied house and 
the willingness of a stranger to telephone for an express 
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wagon. Thus, we have the plate again at Seven Oaks, and 
we have it there by the only method it could have been 
returned there when we account for, and consider, every 
known fact.” 

The Thinking Machine paused and sat silently staring 
upward. His listeners readjusted themselves in their 
chairs and waited impatiently. 

“Now, why did Mr. Herbert confess to Miss Meredith 
that he stole the plate?” asked the scientist, as if of himself 
‘** Perhaps she forced him to it. Mr. Herbert isa young man 
of strong loyalty and a grim sense of humor, this latter 
being a quality the police are not acquainted with. How- 
ever, Mr. Herbert did confess to Miss Meredith that he was 
the Burglar, but he made this confession, obviously, because 
she would believe nothing else, and when a seeming neces- 
sity of protecting the real Burglar was still uppermost in his 
mind. What he wanted was the Girl. If the facts never 
came out he was all right; if they did come out they would 
implicate one whom he was protecting, but through no 
fault of his—therefore, he was still all right.” 

“Bah!” exclaimed the Supreme Intelligence. ‘My 
experience has shown that a man doesn’t confess to a theft 
unless . 

**So we may safely assume,”’ The Thinking Machine con- 
tinued almost pleasantly, ‘‘that Mr. Herbert, by confessing 
the theft as a prank, perhaps, won back Miss Meredith’s 
confidence; that they planned an elopement for the second 
time. A conversation Mr. Hatch had with Mr. Herbert 
immediately after Mr. Herbert saw Miss Meredith prac- 
tically confirms it. Then, with matters in this shape, the 
real Burglar, to whom I have accredited unusual powers, 
stole the plate the second time—we know how.” 

“Herbert stole it, you mean!”’ blazed Detective Mallory 

“This theft came immediately on top of the reconcilia- 
tion of Miss Meredith and Mr. Herbert,’’ The Thinking 
Machine went on steadily, without heeding the remark 
by the slightest sign. ‘Therefore, it was only natural that 
he should be the person most vitally interested in seeing 
that the plate was again returned. He undertook to do 
this himself. The result was that, where the police had 
failed, he found the plate and a lot of jewels, took them 
from the Burglar and was about to return Mr. Randolph's 
property when the detectives walked in on him. That is 
why he laughed.” 

Detective Mallory arose from his seat and started to say 
something impolite. The presence of Dollie Meredith 
choked the words back and he swallowed hard. 

‘‘Who then,” he demanded after a couple of gulps 
‘‘who do you say is the thief if Herbert is not?”’ 

The Thinking Machine glanced up into his face, then 
turned to Hatch. 

‘*Mr. Hatch, what is that name I asked you to get?” 

“George Francis Hayden,” was the stammering reply, 
“but —but “6 

“Then George Francis Hayden is the thief * declared 
The Thinking Machine emphatically. 

‘But I— I started to say,’ Hatch blurted —‘‘I started to 
say that George Francis Hayden has been dead for two 
5 ears.” 

The Thinking Machine rose suddenly and glared at the 
reporter. There was a tense silence broken at last by a 
chuckle from Detective Mallory. 

“Dead?” repeated the scientist incredulously 
you know that?” 

‘Yes, I--I know it.” 

The Thinking Machine stood for another moment squint- 
ing at him, then, turning, left the room. 


“Do 


vu 
ALF an hour later The Thinking Machine walked in, 
unannounced, upon Dick Herbert. The front door 
had not been locked; Blair was somewhere in the rear. 
Herbert, in some surprise, glanced up at his visitor just in 
time to see him plank himself down solidly into a chair. 

‘‘Mr. Herbert,’’ the scientist began, ‘‘I have gone out of 
my way to prove to the police that you were not in the 
automobile with Miss Meredith, and that you did not steal 
the gold plate found in your possession. Now, I happen to 
know the name of the thief, and ——-”’ 

‘‘And if you mention it to one living soul,’’ Dick added 
suddenly, hotly, ‘I shall forget myself and —and ” 

“His name is George Francis Hayden,” the scientist 
continued. 

Dick started a little and straightened up; the menace 
dropped from him and he paused to gaze curiously into the 
wizened face before him. After a moment he drew a sigh 
of deep relief. 

“Oh!” he exclaimed. “Oh!” 

“I know that that isn’t who you thought it was,”’ re- 
sumed the other, ‘‘ but the fact remains that Hayden is the 
man with whom Miss Meredith unwittingly eloped, and 
that Hayden is the man who actually stole the plate and 
jewels. Further, the fact remains that Hayden -” 

‘Is dead,”’ Dick supplemented grimly. ‘‘ You are talk- 
ing through your " He coughed a little. ‘‘ You are 
talking without any knowledge of what you are saying.” 

**He can’t be dead,”’ remarked the scientist calmly. 

**But he is dead!”’ Dick insisted. 
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“He can’t be dead,”’ snapped the other abruptly. “It’s that time an interview with Harry’s father. The result Vl Remember, he t! ht he} George Franc 
perfectly silly to suppose such athing. Why,] have proven that interview was more than ever to convince Mr. Mer Hayden was dea 
absolutely, by the simplest rules of logic, that he stole the dith of Mr. Herbert's guilt. As a matter of fact, the thief I} ‘ ome W ‘ 1 per al enc 
gold plate; therefore he cannot be dead. It’s silly to in that case was George Francis Hayden.”’ between the men. George Francis Havden fired ast} 
say so.” There were little murmurs of astonishment, and Mr which struck Mr. Herbert in the right shoulder ront 

Dick wasn’t quite certain whether to be angry oramused. Meredith turned and stared at Dick Herbert. Dollie gave took th: el-easket in which Mr. Hert had placed } 
He decided to hold the matter in abeyance for the moment — him a little glance out of the corner of her eve, smiled, card ‘ © bal iw " M 
and see what other strange thing would develop then sat up primly. Herbert sé n the floor 

‘How long has he been dead?”’ continued the scientist ‘This ended The Triangle,”’ resumed the scientist \ Dollie e blanched suddenly and sh« ed. Wi 

‘‘About two years.” vear or so later Mr. Herbert met Miss Meredith. About tw« he gla dit intarily at Dick she vd th } 

“You know it?” years ago George Francis Hayden was reported drowned _ his « ‘ her r returned with a 

“Yes, I know it.” from his catboat. This was confirmed, apparently, | he Severa irs later, when Mr. He r r 

“How do you know it?” finding of his body, and an insurance company paid " is! he unruftled e wet I 

‘* Because I attended his funeral,”’ was the prompt reply large sum —I think it was $25,000 —to a woman wl 1) rWa e, the nearest physician. and there the bul 

Dick saw a shadow of impatience flash into his visitor’s she was his wife But George Francis Hayden was not is extracted and the wound dressed The ball w 
face and instantly pass. drowned; he is alive now It was a carefully-planned hirty-two calibre 

‘How did he die?’’ queried the scientist. fraud against the insurance company, and it succeeded loctor Wa nodded 

‘*He was lost from his catboat,’’ Dick answered. ‘‘ He This, then, was the situation on last Thursda the And M Cunningham's re er carried a tl 
had gone out sailing, alone, while in a bathing-suit. Several night of the masked ball at Seven Oaks -except that there eight added the scientist Now we go back to th 
hours after the boat drifted in on the tide Burglar. He found the invitation in the 
without him. Two or three weeks later casket, and the bold scheme, whict 
the body was recovered.”’ ~~ = 7 a he ca o perfectly, came to hima 

“Ah!” exclaimed The Thinking an ir ration. He went tothe ball 
Machine. he wa Ner oif-posses nand hur 

Then, for half an hour or so he talked, ok him tl wh. We know the rest 
and as he went on, incisively, pointedly, Natural n the circumstances, M1 
dramatically even at times— Dick Her- Herbert, believing that Harrv Meredit] 
bert’s eyes opened widerand wider. At the is the thief, » i say nothing to brir 
end he rose and gripped the scientist's her f tt he ) 
slender white fingers heartily in his own id, | M Mered wv} 
with something approaching awe in his ’ } ‘ ind order 
manner. Finally, he put on his hat and et | f pla ns might come 
they went out together. la he f i he theft, wi 

That evening at eight o'clock Detective upon they ] 1 the nd elopemrer 
Mallory, Hutchinson Hatch, Mr. Randolph, When Miss Meredith returned the pl 
Mr. Meredith, Mr. Greyton and Dollie by express there wa anticipation of a 
Meredith gathered in a parlor of the econd theft. Here vegeta better 
Greyton home by request of The Thinking erstanding of the 1 e of the rea 
Machine. They were waiting for some- Burglar Ge e Franc Ha ' H 
thing — no one knew exactly what went back and got the plate from Sever 

Finally there came a tinkle at the bell Oal Insta that unset the second 
and The Thinking Machine entered elopement pla Phen Mr. Herbert unde 
Behind him came Dick Herbert, Dr ok the searcl taclew, followed it and 
Clarence Walpole and a stranger. Mr recovered not only the plate but a great 
Meredith glanced up quickly at Herbert lot of jewel: 
and Dollie lifted her chin haughtily with a There was a pause. A sky-rocket 
stony stare which admitted of no compro- ascended in Hatch’s mind and burst, ilh 
mise. Dick pleaded for recognition with minating the whole tangled stor 
his eyes, but it was no use, so he sat down Detective Mallory sat dumbly, thinking 
where he could watch her unobserved harsh words. Mr. Meredith arose, went 

Singular expressions flitted over the ver to Dick Herbert and solemnly shook 
countenance of the Supreme Intelligencs his hand, after which he sat down again. 
Right here, now, he knew the earth was to Dollie smiled charmingly 
be jerked out from under him and he was 




















not at all certain that there would be an) | Vill 
thing left for him to cling to. This first | N'! )W that is what actually happened,” 
impression was strengthened when The AN said The Thinking Machine after a 
Thinking Machine introduced Doctor little while How do I know it? Logie, 
Walpole with an ostentatious squint at logic, logic! The logical mind can start 
Mr. Mallory. The detective set his teeth from anv given point and go backward or 
hard. forward, with equal facility, to a natural 
The Thinking Machine sat down conclu rh is certain as that 
stretched out his slender legs, turned his ind two make four~— not 
eyes upward and adjusted his fingers pre- the time 
cisely, tip to tip. The others watched him I n th Mr. Hatch 
anxiously. ( exa ea mstal 
**We shall have to go back a few years I il pir he nr M 
to get the real beginning of the events Herbe nd M M | th tl flair 
which have culminated so strangely within ind ed to both fore the police ha 
the past week,” he said. ‘This was a close any | ledge f the In other 
friendship of three young men in college ‘ he reached at a bou wi the 
They were Mr. Herbert here, a freshman, ti ivs to a plish. After the secor 
and Harry Meredith and George Francis heft he came to me and related the stor 
Hayden, juniors. This friendship, not an  __ --- - - i lhe reporter blushed modest] 
unusual one in college, was made some- “He Stole the Gold Plate ; Therefore He Cannot be Dead”’ Mr. Hate! ‘ f that the things that 
what romantic by the young men calling had happened to Mr. Herbert and M 
themselves The Triangle. They occupied the same apart- had grown up a love affair between Miss Meredith and Mr. Meredith bore on the theft,’’ resumed the scient vas 
ments and were exclusive to a degree. Of necessity Mr. Herbert. The father opposed this because of the incident isceptible of confirma r refu 1 only one wa 
Herbert was drawn from that exclusiveness, to a certain in college. Both Miss Meredith and Mr. Herbert had in this being so because of Mr. Herbert lence —due to t 
extent, by his participation in football.” tations to that ball. It was an opportunity for an elope loyalt I saw that. But, before | went further, | saw 
A germ of memory was working ir Hatch’s mind. ment and they accepted it. Mr. Herbert sent word to her clear! hat had actually happened 7/ I presupposed that 
“At somé one’s suggestion three triangular watch- what costume to wear; she did not know the nature of his _ ther been some connectior hus came to me, I may 
charms were made, identical in every way save for initials “On Thursday afternoon Miss Meredith sent her jewel ay here, the almost certain | vledge that Miss Meredith 
on the back. They bore a symbol which was meaningless casket, with practically all her jewels, to Mr. Herbert had a br er, although I had never heard of him or her 
except to The Triangle. They were made to order and are She wanted them, naturally; they probably planned a He paused a little and twiddled his thumbs thoughtfull 
therefore the only three of the kind in the world. Mr. trip abroad. The maid in this house took the casket and Suppose you e us just your line of reasoning,’’ ven- 
Herbert has one now on his watch-chain. There is gave it into Mr. Herbert’s own hands. AmI right?’ He tured Hatch 
another with the initials ‘G. F. H.’ in the lot of jewelry Mr. turned squarely and squinted at Dollie Well, I began with the blood-stains in the automobile 
Mallory recovered from Mr. Herbert. The third is worn “Yes,” she gasped quickly. She smiled upon her to either bring Mr. Herbert into this affair or shut him out, 
by Harry Meredith, who is now in Buenos Ayres. The father who made some violent remarks to himself replied the scientist You kt I 1 made the blood 
American Consul there has confirmed, by cable, that fact. “At this point, Fate, in the guise of a masked Bur rt ‘ the blood on the 
‘In the senior year the three young men of The Triangle saw fit to step into the affair,” the scientist went cusl Mr. Herbs I er, pk that 
were concerned in the mysterious disappearance of a valu- moment. ‘About nine-thirty, Thursday evening, while although | knew Miss Meredith had bee he automobile, 
able diamond ring. It was hushed up in college after it Mr. Herbert was alone, the masked Burglar, George Franc I also knew she was not therefore the blood 
seemed established that Mr. Herbert was athief. Knowing Hayden, entered Mr. Herbert's house, possibly thinking was that of e one else — th 
his own innocence and seeing what seemed to be an exclu- every one was away. There, still masked, he met Mr Now, kne Mr. Herbert } been wounded — he 
sive opportunity for Harry Meredith to have done what Herbert, who— by something the Burglar said and by the wouldn't say } If at home ild he not go to the 


was charged, Mr. Herbert laid the matter to him, having at triangular charm he wore—recognized him as Ha ( 
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Protecting Capital 


ARIOUS mouthpieces of high finance are beginning 

to express a dismal foreboding that both great political 
parties will make the next Presidential campaign on plat- 
forms of antagonism to capital and neighborliness to 
Socialism. They point to the most conspicuous act of the 
last Congress, to the anti-trust activities of the Adminis- 
tration, and to the President’s latest utterances as proof 
that the party under his leadership has abandoned its 
traditional attitude of conserving business interests. 

As a matter of fact, the railroad rate-bill and the trust 
prosecutions are for the protection of capital. Nothing 
could be more anti-Socialistic than their motive. The 
crux of the Socialist position, ever since Karl Marx an- 
nounced it, has been that the big capitalists would swallow 
the small ones, that the ‘middle class'’ would disappear, 
leaving society composed of great capitalists and wage- 
earners, when the latter, by virtue of immense numerical 
superiority, would calmly appropriate the state. 

The Rooseveltean measures have been solely by -way 
of checking the swallowing process. The motive has been 
to protect the little capitalist from the great, to conserve 
small, ‘‘ middle-class’’ business—which the rebate-giving 
railroads and the trusts that used cutthroat methods of 
competition were actually destroying at a rate that made 
Marx look like a prophet. 

We suppose there is no particular harm in high finance 
hurling its pet anathemas, “ Socialistic’’ and ‘‘ academic,” 
at whomsoever it pleases. But the plain fact is that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt is the champion of capital par excellence. 
He is doing his best to save it from those forces which, 
by concentrating it in a few hands, would lead to its 
destruction. Capital cannot be saved finally unless some 
considerable portion of the electorate has an interest in 
saving it. 


The Cure for Gambling 


NOTHER big bucket-shop has failed in order to avoid 
paying customers their winnings when luck ran in 
their favor. This is rather encouraging. The saloon is 
defended. as the “poor man’s club.”” The same sympa- 
thetic souls might defend the bucket-shop asthe poor man’s 
stock-market. Aside from its habit of failing whenever 
luck goes strongly against it, the essential difference be- 
tween the bucket-shop and the regular brokerage office is 
that the former takes small bets. Probably $100,000,000 
a year is a reasonable estimate of the amount that the 
bucket-shops and their mother, the New York Stock Ex- 
change, take away from the people of the country—much 
of it from people who honestly earned the money, too, 
Raiding bucket-shops while the Stock Exchange runs is 
merely nailing up the alley door while the front one re- 
mains wide open 

The game is always rigged against the public, no matter 
whether it buys in a bucket-shop or through a regular 
broker. The moment it appears that the “ public is in,” 
that brokers are filled up with buying orders, the big and 
wise operators begin to work for a ‘“‘healthy reaction 
to shake out the small fry. This is the essence of Stock 
Exchange professionalism. 

The extent to which the stock-market is manipulated 
by big operators was suggested during a recent bull flurry. 
More than two hundred stocks are actively dealt in. In 
three days (one of them a half-holiday) the trade in only 
seven stocks amounted to more than five million shares, 
and of all the other two hundred and odd stocks put 
together, less than two million shares were handled. 
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Personally we find this rank and constant manipulation 
encouraging, just like the failure of the bucket-shop. We 
haven’t much hope that the great stock-gamble will be 
stopped by law; but we do hope that an unvarying ex- 
perience of being plucked will, in time, really discourage 
people from throwing their money into the maw. Indeed, 
during the excitement following the increase in Union 
-acific’s dividend, while the Stock Exchange in six days 
handled twelve million shares, reports from interior centres 
showed that there was little participation outside of New 
York City. 


Where is the Third Party? 


ECRETARY TAFT states the issue in the pending Con- 

gressional campaign about like this: If you approve 
what President Roosevelt has done by way of restraining 
predatory wealth, vote the Republican ticket; if you do 
not approve, vote the other ticket. No doubt there is a 
general disposition to regard approval of the President 
as a dominant factor. Yet the Democrats themselves 
heartily approve railroad regulation and the trust pros- 
ecutions, Their spokesman has said so. No reasoning, 
therefore, could construe a decisive Democratic gain in 
the lower House as an expression of sympathy with the 
railroads and the corporations that the President has 
attacked. The Taft postulate, strictly applied, would 
extend its saving grace to that Congressman who fought 
for the packers, and to all the beet-sugar insurgents who 
tried, in the House, to forestall the Senate’s benevolent 
asphyxiation of the Philippine reciprocity plan. 

The Republican House laid the pure food bill to sleep 
until a popular outburst caused it to reconsider. Some 
people approve the President, but do not approve the 
Republican tariff. Others attach a vital significance to 
the subject disputed between Gompers and Cannon. 
The old-line, vested-rights conservatives see little to choose 
between the Republican position and the Democratic 
position, When Blaine and Cleveland were running for 
the Presidency, four foolish words that insulted a large 
body of voters made the public will seem to express itself 
in favor of tariff revision. With only two parties some 
such thing is continually liable to happen. 

Except when the game is essentially a struggle for 
control of party organizations in the interests of big 
business, the bi-party scheme affords but a cramped, 
indifferent method for expressing the will of so big a 
country so variously interested. We should like to see 
the true vested-rights men—the Mark Hanna Republic- 
ans and the Gold Democrats— get together and hoist their 
banner. If Mr. Hearst gets his anti-machine machine to 
going, some voters will find in it a more accurate means of 
expressing themselves. Two parties are not enough. 


The Men with Fists 


MAx* deplorable things have happened in Nevada; 
but nothing else, in the last dozen years, that evoked 
quite so wide and poignant a regret as the late lamented 
prize-fight. It lasted two hours, and for many rounds 
Mr. Nelson presented to the intent spectators a counte- 
nance so battered that it resembled raw beef. 

You might have supposed that this would be highly 
gratifying to gentlemen who traveled across a continent 
solely to behold two men slug each other. But it was not. 
We learn from public prints, and from persons conversant 
with such matters, that many a heart was heavy with 
disappointment that night. No wealth of bloody noses 
could compensate for the crushing fact that neither fighter 
succeeded in knocking the other senseless. How many 
hearts, we do not know; but, judging from the space that 
the newspapers devoted to the fight, we should say three 
to four million. 

It is difficult for you to understand this. A mere 
bloody nose more than satisfies the average citizen. To 
see a man knocked senseless, far from completing one’s 
felicity, alarms and depresses one. Yet we think every- 
body ought to read something about the prize-fight —and 
even to glance now and then at the ‘Society’? column. 
It helps bring home to one the great fact that life is an 
amazingly diversified thing. It may even assist. in saving 
one from the sin of suspecting that he knows exactly how 
it ought to be run. 


Farm Wealth 


HE Census Bureau reports that the value of farm-lands 

in the United States, in 1905, was nearly twenty-three 
billion dollars, the increase over 1900 having been some- 
thing over six billions. This increase alone is equal to 
nearly half the capitalization of the railroads of the coun- 
try. The lands, in the mass, are enormously productive, 
gross earnings of the farm forming the largest figure in 
the national budget. 

We delight to contemplate this almost endless wealth, 
and to consider how ineffectual, so far, have been all the 
manifold assaults upon it. A per cent. of the population 
that would be expressed by a respectable fraction, if 
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statistics were available, lives by swindling farmers. The 
annual farm consumption of gold-bricks of all sorts 
would make a presentable figure among the minor indus- 
tries. The yearly waste of high-priced farm-machinery 
keeps the Harvester Trust cheerful. The huge tribute 
levied by grace of the tariff is easily borne. As James J. 
Hill recently pointed out, farm-capital, on the whole, is 
wastefully used. Careful tilling is the exception rather 
than the rule. Soils are often carelessly exhausted. 
The position of the farmer is so strong that he has been 
drawn hardly at all into the movement for consolida- 
tion and restriction of competition. In the main he still 
dumps his produce on the market whenever it is ready. 

Ve have no sympathy with those tight-minded econo- 
mists who hold up the thrifty French peasant as a model 
We hope the American farmer will always live in a far 
more prodigal manner—blowing himself for patent 
lightning-rods and mail-order objects of art whenever he 
pleases. Considering what Nature has placed at his dis- 
posal, this is his due. 

But Mr. Hill’s suggestion that the day may not always 
be golden is worth considering. Capital, whether in lands 
or money, will not stay with those who maltreat it. 
Especially, we should like to see better economic co- 
operation among farmers. 


Our Government Ownership 


S TO Government ownership of railroads, it was often 
urged that the rate-bill would turn out to be an 
irrevocable step in that direction. There may be some- 
thing in this view—not because the bill will whet the 
popular appetite for ‘‘paternalism,’’ but because, when 
the spirit of that bill is made fully effective, the private 
owners of the roads will very likely be petitioning the 
Government to buy them—thereby out-emulating Mr. 
Roosevelt in stealing the enemy’s thunder. 

Whatever the immediate effects of this particular bill, 
the campaign for it crystallized a popular determination 
that the railroads be run honestly in the future. Favors 
to big shippers must stop. Discriminations among local- 
ities must stop. The roads must finally be operated as 
though they were in fact what they are in theory —public 
highways and common carriers. When they are so run, 
they will earn only a fair return. 

This is necessarily implied, finally, in adequate Govern- 
ment control. The vast opportunities for manipulation 
and exploitation which now make railroading so attract- 
ive will be cut off. There will be no building up of a 
favored corporation through rebates; no sudden doubling 
of dividends to give an inside stock-pool a chance to un- 
load. The vast stock-watering industry must languish 
when it is firmly settled that roads can earn only a fair 
return upon a legitimate capitalization. The political 
power that is now so agreeable an adjunct of railroad 
management will decline when all accounts are open to 
Government inspection. 

Under such humdrum conditions, how many real 
captains of industry will care to control a railroad? 
Most of them will prefer to have the purchase-price in 
Government bonds and turn their energies to more 
promising fields — or go fishing. 


Speeding Up 

R. INGALLS, formerly president of the Big Four, sees 

a condition of danger in the fact that low income- 
bearing securities of gilt-edge quality are less easily absorbed 
than formerly. The prudent small investor, according to 
Mr. Ingalls, is taking larger risks, and feels that he must 
make his money yield five or six per cent. instead of three 
or four. It costs him more to live, and hence he is now 
tempted by speculative investments. 

As a people we are speeding up, and the pace affects the 
small people as well as the rich and the great. Prosperity 
is hard on the prudent, small investor. High prices don't 
hurt the wage-earner, so long as he can force up his wages: 
the increase goes to the store, and he comes out even; nordo 
they hurt the farmer, who sells his crops; nor are the rich 
made to suffer. But high prices squeeze the little-salaried 
people and persons who live on savings and small legacies 

Nothing is plainer in the queer social mix-up of the pres- 
ent than the decline of the last class, of the prudent ‘small ”’ 
people. They are being shoved down the social scale into 
the class of unskilled labor, with all the misery of preca- 
rious living. For they can’t save, asthey once did. There 
was a time when a family income from investments of 
three or four thousand dollars a year meant comfort, posi- 
tion in the community—almost wealth. Industrious 
persons on small salaries might hope to save the capital 
that would lift them to that class. But the necessities 
cost less then, and the standard of living was lower. 

The country was never so prosperous; it is speeding 
up all the time. But the “little fellows’ can’t hold the 
pace: it kills them materially and—morally. Will some- 
thing break? Or shall we have only two classes—the 
rich, who live on the surplus, and the wage-earners, who 
live from day to day and never look beyond? 
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HE VICIOUS FEAR OF LOSI 




















NE night in Washington a 
group of gentlemen sat 
talking about the tremen- 

dous moral renaissance that 
now uplifting the Nation, and 
were saying that it is akin to the 
other great spiritual and moral revolutions which have so 
often moved the Christian world. It was observed that 
the people are ahead of Congress; that Congress appears 
to be forced, by accumulating public opinion, to make 
those advances in legislation necessary to keep the statute- 
books of the Republic abreast of the thought and con- 
science of the country; and the curious phenomenon was 
noted that, even where a reform is well under way, a sud- 
den right-about-face upon some sudden salient feature will 
occur, and a majority of Congressmen and Senators will 
be found taking a contradictory position in a sort of sheep- 
like panic. 

This was putting it far too strongly, of course; the 
Nation’s legislators stand by their guns fairly well. And 
yet in these sudden linings-up on phases of legislation 
contrary to the spirit of the law which is being enacted, is 
found one of the chief difficulties in securi 
unspoiled and unmutilated laws which the necessities of 
business and the safety of the people require. And the 
explanation of this is found in that | ar mental and 
spiritual cowardice inherent in human character 

The vicious fear of losing is the greatest obstacle to the 
passage of needed laws with which the practical and 
fearless legislator has to contend. 
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Too Many Winners 


_ Y OBSERVATION,” said one of the company who 

were discussing this question, ‘‘extends over twenty 
years. And what that observation teaches me is that we 
have too many ‘winners’ in American public life, and 
too few ‘losers.’ What this country needs in its national 
legislation are more good ‘losers’ and fewer ‘winners’; 
what we need is more men who are perfectly willing to get 
‘licked’ in a fight, rather than to yield on essential points, 
just because their constituents will be told that they have 
been beaten if they do not yield. 

‘Whenever the capable manager or manipulator of 
legislation gets almost a majority he immediately makes 
it clear to the weak-kneed ones that they will lose if they 
do not come with him. And there is at ones 
for ‘the band-wagon.’ Most of the weaklings have no 
particular conviction one way or the other—their chief 
desire, and almost their sole thought, is how to remain in 
public life. And, by some strange process of instinct, 
rather than reasoning, they think they cannot keep in 
public life if they are ‘licked.’ So over they go to what 
they are told is almost sure to be ‘the winning side.’”’ 

The man who said this is perhaps as capable an ob- 
server of events as any living American; and, to those 
familiar with the process of legislation, his words strike 
fairly in the centre of one of the most serious evils and 
difficulties in securing such practical legislation as is needed 
by the people. 

The best evidence of this is in the question which the 
shrewd Washington correspondents, who are 
the process of a legislative battle, always ask when things 
have come to a head. ‘This means that So-and-So got 
licked, don’t it?” is their question “Then So-and-So 
lost out, did he?” or, ‘“‘Then So-and-Se he 
not?” We are not very far away from the primal man, 
after all; for the correspondents’ point of view is pretty 
nearly the point of view of us all. 

What we want to know of our hero is: ‘Did he win 
or lose?”” We have no very particular thought as to 


a scampering 


obse \rving 


or 


wins, does 


what it was that he won or lost. 
We see this in the fevered anxiety of men in public 
at 


life 


as to what their papers home shall say of 





them. An _ unfriendly thinks it « do a 
public man no greater harm than prominently to display 
the fact that he has lost a battle It believes that it can 
do its favorite no greater favor than to state that ‘Mr 
So-and-So aj 


newspaper “an 


I remember seeing, not 7 ag 
western paper very unfriendly to a m: 
an article to the effect that the politic 

lost This was supposed to hur 
other politicians of his party. The truth 





out.”’ 


Was, howe ver 





that, although this man had apparently lost, he had i 
reality won. 

Another newspaper which, for personal pe ir 
reasons, was childishly in favor of a certain Congre ar 
for whose interests it was necessary to chronicle a victory, 
headed a dispatch: ‘‘So-and-So and the 
dispatch proceeds d to show how he had won a tremendou 
victory in a bitter fight As a matter of fact, t second 
man had won nothing, / } ed noth , | 
nothing and f f had F prt It was mere ly tho ignt 


necessary, however, to hat he had 
something or other. 

The point to all this is that the question which is up} 
most in the minds of the rank and file of I 


that, in no circumstances, must they appear to lose, no 


repre sent t 


public men i 





matter what it is they lose; and that at all hazards they 
must appear to win, no matter what it is they win, or 
whether, in fact, they win at all. The greatest 1 il 
vice of our present-day public man is 

losin It is far greater than the vice of bribery, of whic 
hardly any exists, if indeed there is any. It is far greater 
than the ownership of public men by interests and c¢ 
porations, of which there is not a great deal. For it is 
the weakness on which the manipulators of legislation 


play with greater effect than upon all other resources at 
their command. 

“IT will fight to the bitter death for this provision,” said 
a certain Congres the ion of the House 


sman, at last ses 








in discussing a certain provision of at ill, over which ther 
was an unusually bitter contest and which was finall 
adopted Yet, three days later, the ame man id 

Look here, DOYS, 1l Seems to me tha ne have got u 
beat.’ 

“What of that?” said a more sturdy collea 

“Oh, well said th Valiar re i l ca 
afford to get licked. I do not purpose ¢ t 
Si se 

And, sure enough, he turned up against the very 
provision which, but three days before, he so fierce 
championed. He had not changed his opinion at all 


He had merely calculated that he would be on the losir 


side if he was for that provision, and he felt that it wa 
necessary, at all hazards, to appear to his constituents t 
be on the winning side He was seize th the vic 
fear of losing, that was all. But, as it turned out, that 
very feature of the bill was adopted, after all! 

Train Your Public Servants 
ECIDEDLY, we have too man. vinners’’ and 
few ‘‘losers”’ in Americar public hile too mar 

who simply have not the nerve to read in the 1 
paper that they have been beaten; too few men who ar 


willing to march right up to the guns for the cause whic 
they believe to be right The people ought to teach their 
public servants that they will punish them for flocking t 
the winning side against what is right a good deal quicker 
than they will rebuke them for losing in a just cause 
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An American Doctrine that Courts Destruction 


By Senator Albert J. Beveridge 
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The Crisis, tells the story of how the 
tempter came to Lincoln during that great 
debate and showed him the certainty of 
winning the Senatorship if he would adopt 
a certain policy. But Lincoln was not 
speaking to win the Senatorship. 


The Luck of the Chosen 


I am thoroughly against Mr. Bryan’s 
political ideas. But what American fails 
to admire his dauntlessness at the last 
St. Louis convention? I remember read- 
ing, at the time, in a famous New York 
paper, a brilliant article by a celebrated 
correspondent, describing ‘‘the downfall 
of Bryan.” How this correspondent pitied 
him! How clearly he pointed out the 
folly of Mr. Bryan’s standing by his 
obsolete convictions, with the certainty of 
“losing out,’’ rather than fall in with the 
owers that were then in control and 
tei ee the hero of his party! Oh, yes, 
Mr. Bryan was ‘‘done for.’’ But the hero- 
ism of Mr. Bryan’s willingness to be polit- 
ically riddled strengthened him more with 
his followers than a thousand successes. 

Undoubtedly President Roosevelt has 
faced more incidents of that sort than any 
man now prominent in American public 
life. He has faced defeat, he has even 
invited defeat, so often that he is now 
yrobably unconscious of the power of the 
eee which he challenges. But Roose- 
velt has the luck of the chosen, the fortune 
of the true man of destiny. And _ so, 
although he fearlessly moves forward to 
what seems certain disaster, he always 
wins. Mr. Bryan has a courage equal to 
Mr. Roosevelt, but Mr. Roosevelt is for- 
tunate in championing the right side at the 
right time. “here is a song : ‘IT want what 
I want when I want it. It is important 
to be right at the right time. Mr. Roose- 
velt’s strategy is equal to his courage, and, 
in addition to that, he has the luck which 
seems to attend those whom the Fates 
ordain as their ministers. 


A New Spirit 


To my mind there is nothing in our recent 
national life so inspiring as the new spirit 
of righteousness that is again reasserting 
itself among the American millions—the 
old martyr-spirit that makes individuals 
and peoples worth while; the spirit of 
‘76 and ‘64; the spirit that is willing to 
lose while battling for what ought to be 
rather than to win for what is. I shall 
hail the day when the American people will 
lift on their shoulders the man who dares 
to lose in their interests, rather than the 
man who merely wins regardless of whether 
what he wins is good for the people or not. 
Naturally, these ‘‘winners”’ always try 
to make it appear that they have ‘“won”’ 
in the people’s interest. No doubt they 
would prefer to win in the people’s interest, 
but that is not their first consideration. 
Their first consideration is to ‘win’’—just 
to ‘‘w-i-n’’—and win at all hazards—or, 
rather, not to appear to lose. It is all a 
question of “saving one’s face.” 
But there is one type of public man even 
more hurtful to the public interests = an 
the ‘“‘winner.”” This is the man who fear 
to make a record on anything, and who tries 
to avoid all possible conflict between 
principle and conditions, between the right 
thing that ought to be and the wrong 
thing that is. Such a man keeps out of 
sight until the issue is determined and the 
verdict rendered. Then he comes forward 
as having been all along upon the side 
which prevails. These foxlike people do 
not stand for anything except themselves. 
They have neither the courage nor the 
merit of those brave, strong men who 
frankly stand up and battle with vigor, 
fearlessness and ability in favor of private 
interests as against public interests — many 
of these former are honest and, in a way, 
admirable. - But the velvet-footed ones 
are secretly aiding the powers that be 


| because the powers that be have resources 


ready at hand and can either reward or 
punish public men. On the other hand, 
the people, if too often thwarted, indulge 
in their revenges also, and, therefore, it is 
the creed of these self-servers in public 
life not openly to offend either the people 
or the interests. 

But the ‘“‘ winners,” to which this paper 
is chiefly addressed, are not bad at all at 
heart. They are not corrupt. They are 
not especially craven. They are merely 

They 
adherents to our national Religion of 
They are victims of the popular 


victims of the vicious fear of losing. 
are 
Success. 
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HI income that outlives you—that’'s life insur- 
ance —it is the salary that goes on. 
But men don't often think of it that way. 
They're more inclined to look upon insurance 
as some ‘‘come-back-to-me” investment. They've been 
taught to think so. But it’s a mistake; a wrong way 
to look at it. 

It’s the selfish view 
give a man nearly the 
of his family’s future. 

Which way do you look at it? 
or as protection? I'd like to know. Write and tell me. 
It is my duty to do exactly right by you if I'd do 
exactly right by insurance. So let me know, and I'll 
set you right. 

Particularly do I want to correspond with you it 
salary, where have 


to take of insurance. Doesn't 
satisfaction he gets from thinking 


As an investment, 


you are on a you to make every 
cent tell, where you have to turn pennies over care- 
fully. You are the man who really needs insurance 


most—that 1s, insurance of the protection-for-the-family 
kind. After all, that’s the only kind that is° genuinely 
insurance. 

Don't think [Il consider it a bother if you write 
personally about it. Talk 1 jeht out in meeting, 
you think and how you feel about it. 
frankly and be just as plain. 
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say what 
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Washington Life Insurance Company 
3 Broadway, New York 
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passion for victory. Nor do I want to be 
understood as rebuking this American 
spirit that demands achievement. I am 
only insisting that this spirit shall be 
exalted and glorified by a care for the 
methods by which victory is achieved and, 
above all, the purpose for which the fight 
is waged. I would have the average 
American come to look upon success in : 
unrighteous cause as worse than defeat, 
but I would also have him feel that this 
very Americanism demands that he shall 
fight for a cause unyieldingly, ceaselessly 
and forever, never knowing when he is 
“lie ke é.” 

Therefore, I would banish from the 
breast of my countryman the 
of losing. 1 would eliminate from his so men 
the admiration for that kind of victory 
which merely prevails over an opponent, 
no matter whether that victory was won 
for the right or the wrong. I would have 
this people return to that spirit which 
glorified the beginnings of the Republic 
and which, in the teeth of kings and in 
the face of overwhelming armies, flung its 
denial to the theory that ‘‘might makes 
right.’’ It was upon that denial that our 
fathers marched to the field of battle and 
gave to the world the splendid story, first 
of Valley Forge, but, finally, of Yorktown. 

All forward movements have their 
Valley Forge, but inevitably, in the end, 
— have their Yorktown, too. They all 
have their Bull Run in the beginning, but, in 
the end, they have also their Ap pomatte x 








Live Up to the Past 


Let us require not only public men, but 
also ourselves, to live up to — sayings 
of our great ones which make ir hi story 
and thrill our blood to-day : 

I will fight it out on this line if it takes 
all summer.” 

“Don't give up the ship.” 

‘‘T have only begun to fight.” 

But let us be sure we always say thes 
things only for the right. Paul Jones was 
defeated. His ship was shot to pieces, in 
flames and sinking, but, shouted this 
typical American, ‘‘I have only begun to 
fipht!” Paul Jones was fighting for the 
right. 

Lawrence was dying, but that was littl 
or nothing to him. He was not concerned 
that he had given his life for his country 
Rather he gloried in that fact. But 
‘Don’t give up the ship” exclaimed he as 
his brave heart stopped beating. Lawrence 
was fighting for the right. 

Grant had seen thousands of the best 
troops that ever charged to death mowed 


down before the enemy’s guns. He wa 
denounced as a butcher, a drunkard, ar 
obstinate fool. Sut, said he “Twill 


fight it out on this line if it takes all 
summer.”” And that one sentence meant 
victory for the Union. Grant was fighting 
for the right. 

A crowd of men in House and Senate had 
resolved to resist a certain foolish and 
harmful measure. Before the struggle had 
hardly begun, before the outposts had 
exchanged shots, one of the men came to 
his comrades and said: 

hear everybody over here is against 
us on this thing. mas us drop it. We 
cannot afford to lo 

But the cause was not dropped. The 
faint-hearted one was dropped, but thi 
cause was not dropped. ft won — won 
splendidly. And it won not more on 
account of its merit than because of the 
stout-heartedness of the few faithful ones 
who believed that there is such a thing in 
this world as conviction, such things as 
right and wrong. 

I do not mean to counsel ‘‘foolhardiness.” 
That is as absurd in legislative life as it is 
in military life. Where you have fought 
a good fight and have actually secured 
important positions, and where contin- 
uance of the struggle means the probable 
loss of the positions gained, you are the 
merest child of folly if you insist on tak- 
ing that hazard. Such conduct indicates 
bravado and not bravery. Where such a 
struggle has resulted in substantial victory, 
and where further fight means the possibk 
loss of the ground already gained, there 
let the battle close, secure the ground 
already won, and then another day take 
up the contest for the remainder—all this, 
of course, unless yielding means to yield a 
principle, and, in that event, there is 
nothing to do but to fight to the last gasp 
and go on record, knowing that iiheaah 
you are in the minority to-day you will be 


in the majority to-morrow. 
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corruption. Make up your mind, when you | 


accept an office, that you represent all the 
people. Do not allow prejudice to swerve 
you. Have a platform, short and pointed. 
Do not make it complicated or ee 
for if you do you will find — lf i 
trouble. Think fast; be quick in emer- 
gencies. Conservatism is not a = ase, 
and should not be so regarded. It is a 
good thing to be conservative; but too 
much is disastrous. Do something all the 
time, but don’t do things that count for 
naught. Make plans, then carry them out. 
Finish your work as you go along. When 
in office, bear in mind that you are the 
servant, not the master. Do not imagine 

if you are mayor, for example—that you 
own the City Hall. Associate with as many 
good people as you can. Extend your ac- 
quaintanceship. Never retire for the night 
without being able to say: ‘To-day I made 
a friend.’ Never recognize the word ‘fail.’ 
You will fail, and badly, but pass it up as 
quickly as you can.” 

Mr. Becker’s attention was called to So- 
cialism. He said: “I feel like warning 
young men, rich or poor, against the 
dangers of the fantastic and extreme tenets 
of Socialism. We have a government that 
was founded upon good principles, largely 
by young men, and it has weathered the 
storms of over a century. I am not in 
sympathy with ‘parlor Socialism.’ or any 
other Socialism, which contemplates the 
overthrow of our present government. 
There is room for reform; but let us not be 
led astray by the more or less attractive 
pleadings and arguments of theorists 
whose remedy is revolution.” 

While we talked, a machine like unto a 
stock-ticker, which reposed on the desk, 
began to mutter. For a moment I thought 
we were in the coils of a bucket-shop. My 
fears were unfounded. It was a fire-alarm, 
of the sort that prints its news on a tape. 

Mr. Becker, at the first ‘click!’ sprang 
to his feet. His enthusiasm was born 
rather of his years than his office. He read 
the tape, sighed, and threw it down. The 
fire ‘t there was one—was miles away. 

Perhaps it was five minutes later when 
the telephone rang. This time it was not 
a fire. No; the Grocers’ Association was 
unbending in a picnic at Schlitz’s Park. 
The grocers desired Mr. Becker to make 
them a speech. Mr. Becker agreed. He 
stipulated only for a table on the rostrum, 
to the end that he have something whereon 
to pound in emphasizing a point. 

Mr. Becker would electrify the grocers 
at 4:30 o'clock. That moment of coming 
eloquence was a round two hours away. 
Meanwhile, he proposed a ride in the 
official automobile: he would show me 
Milwaukee. In this connection I gleaned 
that Mr. Becker is not without a streak 
of Harun-al-Raschid in his composition. 
At all hours, day or night, he flits about 
the town. The police on post are always 
expecting him, and, therefore, always 
awake. This ubiquity, not to say unex- 
pectedness, on Mr. Becker’s part is not 
popular with the police; but it is effective, 
which is better, municipally speaking. 
In his flights about town Mr Becker keeps 
a bright eye going for bad pavements and 
unclean streets. These patrols go a long 
distance toward keeping all city things 
shipshape and Bristol fashion. 

Milwaukee on election dey employs 
voting machines. Mr. Becker, on our way 
to the official automobile, carried me into 
a room in the City Hall and exhibited them. 
There were twoscore and more, and they 
looked vastly like typesetting machines. 
Also, it would require a Mergenthaler te 
work one. I could see no advantage in 
them. The experts of Tammany could 
“beat”? them in two moves. Moreover, 
they were bound to leave in the mind of 
the most confiding elector a doubt not 
only as to whom he had voted for, but 
whether he had really voted at all. 
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As a smoker, you probably know what sort of cigar toc. 
will buy over the retail counter. 

You have some idea of the jobbers’ profit and retailers’ profit. 

If you throw as little as a nickel on the counter, you know about 
what you get for that. 

Now, the fact that you do not get a genuinely good cigar over the 
counter for the money you wish to pay, isn’t saying that you can’t appre- 
ciate a good smoke when you do get It. 


It’s all wrong —dead wrong —tlhe argument of hundred, or $2.50 for a box of fifty—that’s five 
the manufacturing and Jobbing trade, that the 5 ( ts apiece, and if you ind tch this cigar— 
and to cent smoker only wants something to three for a quarter —in your own town, we will 
burn —not taste —not aroma — just smoke. return your money in full, pay the expressage 

Now just fe a wusa moment. Our experience l on all cigars left in the box, and make no 
may interest y« Our entire business is making charge for those you have s1 ¢ 
good cigars ar i selling ther n direct to the smoker Or, better than that — send no advance 


We have thousands of customers among the best payment, simply write us on your busi- 


business and protessional men in this country — ness letterhead, enclosing your business 





bankers, railroad officials, clubs, officers of the ~ 
Ricken Mlides Mia cledia ahh atk cabete card, and we will send you a box of fifty 
— perfectos that cost 25 cents in any cigar store Examiner cigars on érza/; smoke a few 
We also make much less expensive goods, samples. If you like them, and find we are 
San ae dames Se ta ke tae anki justified in our claims for them, send us $2.50, 
red gar bills, or pay the same money t if for any reason you do not care tor them, 
and ¢ etter a very much higher grade of return them Imme iately at our expense an id no 
Bava and workmanship. arge will be made for those you smoked in 
If vill tell us what he has been smoking, making the test. We pay expressage both 
let us advise him and submit free samples for his “4YS- We could not do this if we were not sure 
trial and approval, we will guarantee that he can of our ground. We know tobacco; we know 
do both — reduce his cigar bills and smoke better current cigar values, : 
civars Ihe only chance we take, is whether or not 


you know cigar quality when you get it, and we 


As a case in point, take just OUT jaye the faith te lieve that you do, in spite of 






F-raminer cigar, shown actual size in the theories of the cigar iobbers 
above photograph repre »duction. Of course we also take the oleh of striking your 
rhe filler is long, clean, clear Havana. It is particular taste 
wrapped with genuine imported Sumatra leaf You take no risk at all 
It is superior to any cigar we know of, sold by We can show you a thousand testimonials fr 
ealers at roc. straight prominent men who order all their cigars fr 
We can make a living factory profit on it at us by mail, and who have been reordering con 
$5.00 per hundred, and have it rolled by hig stantly for the last tive years. 
iss workmen in our own place —the cleanest We a high standing here at home. Hun 
and most sanitary cigar factory in America. dreds of our best customers live right here in 
We select and import our own leaf, direct New | Fork City, and heaven knows there are 
We cut out all intermediate profits and deliver it plenty of cigar stores here 
to you express paid, at $5.00 for a box of one Wr now l r address handy. 


LA RECLAMA CUBAN FACTORY aE Fis anes 


References: Union Exchange Bank — Dun — Bradstreets 














ASK FOR HORLICK’'S; 













others are imitations 
. Horlick’s Malted Milk Co., 
Medium Racine, Wis., U.S.A 


“Swing” London, Montreal, 
Toe Englan¢ Canada 
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y @\ The Finest Winter Climate Uy 


* 
in the World 
A high class pleasure and health resort catering to 


Persons of refinement 
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“\\ Hor SPRINGS 
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= i Hot mild amar yates waters possess ) 
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a t ing peculiar therapeutic properties and an equable climate ina 
t Y e-,~ land of sinetinn and Has sky make it an ideal p! 
ns y | =| rest, recreate and regain health. ad 
Z The mild, dry, clear, bracing atmosphere is a promoter ; 
of energy and new No dust ind or 
Modern h Nidings, eq wi € 
at steam | nts 


som ene: | ERFECTION 
tics eat sesaeeailis itiil . Oil Heater 






































Fascinating trails for horseback riding in every direction. Equipped with Smokeless Device 
Shooting, Tennis, Roque, Bowling and ot} , 
}: 5 . : : 1s nornamet I il i 
and indoor sports. a fend Waonall 
A resort for old and young. aS Bis ceas ces tibeiee aries 1) 
nd girls are developed into robust manhood but PE RFE eres ii oat it a , ; 
and womanhood. — Bri m with y tic mi your dealer write to 1 t 
Persons suffering trom tuberculosis 
are positively not received, 
Our descriptive Booklet D will be mailed The » Ra dial am p 
you on request. 
Season October 20th to June. S roughout ane 
“THE CASTLE HOT SPRINGS COMPANY solutely safe; unex 1 in leht Paws 
HOT SPRINGS, ARIZONA iia iia: Mamas Maile i 
The Paradise of Winter Resorts i write to nearest agency 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY. 
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best re s. In short 
great ALpAazine acomy A+ A - s _ 
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9 _! 
: ha a . We Pay the Freight LT 
THE YOUNG & BENNETT COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, 
Box 159, Springfield, Ohio -‘‘Where the Flowers Grow’ ae : 
- - - Ans nye fan ra | i \ To prove thi 
bat squa the PLYMOUTH ROCK Pleasant sight —isn't it? tw f fingers switches power t ew r one P full month EREI 
s e the largest and best ¢ Cook going or short not } 1 t t t 
four weeks $2.50 1 $6 S : 
aa % . A >. ao yous § “ fus sta ' 
‘i , , first “the wash-la .’ getting out al i I 
« f PLYMOUTH ROCK straight ing part of the clothes thet and the re ] { 
ig Homers 4 ? phe ss ae the floor No rubbing — no drudgery — no work for you 
: Do vou find hard Iser nts r ‘ wiet of inf 
s {wa ‘ 
[ } Do y have to pu w \ \ t 4 
aw yvoman in, be ‘ & 1 k W ¢ 
Ww) such work? ind the “s Vorking W es it t The trial costs you not a penny 
Doy have to keep a eg forr ther P nd . . 44 
[aA t that you are not git \\ 
washings ? t w 
u Do y 1 1 
s a | € w ‘ \ wa 
i t tu:ning awa ‘ . 
or 4 cor ted t t ‘ wa n 1 1 ur f . 
—> The ‘‘1900 Self-Working Washer’’ does all j P 300 Self-W 
ox the drudgery. the lit cad 
tifully printe nd a™ c s vater pressu r ordina t tr é P ‘ 
tr Free Book, ‘‘How light « t tit 
to Make Money with Squabs."’ net . " sy . 
Plymouth Rock Squab Co., 423 Howard Street, Melrose, Mass t : 4 ce a & \ 
DIVIDEND * “9. aK ot me leis bey. 
poopy a wate < a: ke Then 5 i k 
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ins te Ca Beveinn 4 . / Cleanly in use. Tested by years of service in 
Columbian Correspondence College, Washington, D.C. 1 all clenaten. The joint's in the right ploce —_ 
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Backed bw the foremost mei f the TYPEWRITERS six “a watt RMAN & CO. of Now Verk 
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Old Dr. Goose Is a 
Great Friend of 
the Tailor 


a Flat-iron is the 
the Clothing business. 

With the hot pressing Iron a slack 
section of cloth can be shrunken up in 
a minute, to any desired degree. 


‘*dope’”’ of 


Or a tight section may be stretched 
out to any given degree in the same 
manner, at a trifling cost compared to 
the sincere hand-needle-work required 
to produce a similar result in a perma 
nent mannet 
Now, practically 80 per cent. of all 
clothes are faked into shape in the 
making, by Old Dr. Goose, the hot 
Flat-iron 
And, any Garment that owes its 
shape to the “/7a/-7ren will need the 
fant use of that same Flat-iron to 
veep it in shape. That's a big thing 
» remember, 


Reader. 
We are telling you about this vital 
t of Style-Insurance, and Econ 
omy in Shape-retention, because z'¢ ar¢ 
Sincerity Clothes 


Make 


And every Sincerity Garment 
faithfully shaped to a finish 4) 
needle instead of by the faky Flat 

Everv detect 
vestigated and, 


am ott thus * 
s Ol rie 


in workmanship ts in 
when found, 1s 1 


manently corrected by Sincere Aand 
, or instead of by the quick, 
easy, and tricky Flat-iron 
That's practical Sha Insurance — 
n't it! 


inspe ted and 
] 


And a Coat so made 
vised 


SO re if necessary) will hang well, 
look juare-shouldered without ex- 
cessive paddin ind keep its shape 
with one-third the ‘‘ Pressing’’ that 
Coat faked into shape by the Flat 

m would need 

To men who would dress well on a 
moderate outlay this fact is ‘mighty 


portant 

Now, if Shape-insurance, and Styl 
retention, are worth anything to you, 
Mr Reader, look for the la bel of the 
‘*Sincerity Clothiers’’ on your next 
C oat or Overcoat 


That labe | reads as follow Ss 
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'ARISTIPPUS 


(Continued from Page 5) 
ah haven't got no money to waste 
sight-see sin’, ’ he says, ‘an’, b’sides, I’d lose 
a day’ Ss wor 


cost you a cent! How much is your day's 
work worth?’ 

‘*T guess I’d have to charge you about 
a dollar, Ed—a dollar’n a ha’f if I buy my 
own meals.’ 

“‘T told him that it was a go, but I'd no 
sooner said it than I remembered that the 
next day was Derby Day. I was going to 
back out at first; then I thought it would 
be a sporting act to take him with me. 

“He was waiting for me in the office 
when I got down to breakfast, and Jimmie 
there told me he had been waiting since he 
came on at six o’clock. I believed it when 
humor, having ag ge wn his bill agairst 
his ste pdaug) ter 
money, and his night’s lodging. 

‘T hain’t going to do so bad this trip,’ 
he says: ‘five dollars from her an’ the 
dollar from you—an’ I don’t mind tellin’ 
you, now we've made our deal, that them 
fellers back to home agreed they’d pay me 
my expenses while I was gone.’ 


eart and we drove down. 





| crazy lunatic!’ 
‘ 


‘He was a good deal impressed by the 
ring, and I may say that the ring was a 
good deal impressed by Aristippus. He 
couldn't quite understand what was to 
prevent the bookies from quietly folding 
up their cash-boxes as soon as they had 
gathered in the stuff and fading away, like 
the Arabs, before the races came off. After 
a while we got back to the paddock. Aris- 
tippus said that it reminded him of the 
county fair at Rickmansville, only there 
wasn't any trottin’ events, nor no gamblin’. 

I explained things to the gentleman 
from Iowa the best [ could showed him 
how to figure the odds and told him what 
were the likely ones. 1 put a little piece of 
money on Dampier: I had a straight tip 
on Dampier. And I backed Malibran for 
place. After a while the gee-gees lined up 
for the flag and off they went and in they 
came. I lost out on Dampier, naturally, 
but my hunch on Malibran was all right, 
and | got back to the cart with a roll. 

Well, the sporting blood got right up 
in him. He took the card away from me 
and studied on it for a while, and then put 
his finger on Scanderbeg in the second. 

‘*How about him?’ he asks. 

‘*No good,’ I told him; ‘forty to one 
shot but he’s a dead one.’ 

‘‘Does that mean that I'd get forty 
dollars if I bet a dollar on him and he won?’ 

‘*Sure,’ I said. ‘But he hasn't got a 
show on earth.’ 

‘He didn’t say anything, but sat still 
for a long time, pulling at his whiskers re- 
flectively and giving me absent-minded 
answers when I spoke to him. Presently 
a gleam of determination came into his 
eyes, and he began to unbutton his shirt in 
front. I was going to remonstrate when 
he pulled out an old tobacco-sack that was 
safety-pinned in his balmy bosom. 

“I'm a-goin’ to bet a dollar on that 
there Scanderbeg, by jiminy!’ he says. 

‘*Hold on, Aristippus,’ I says. ‘Don't 
you do anything — 5 Have you reflected 
that you might lose that money?’ 

‘Dern the diff'runce!’ he says reck- 
lessly. ‘I'm a-goin’ to resk it.’ 

**And I watched him break for the booth 
and begin to elbow his way through the 
crowd. I heard him shout: ‘I want to bet 
on Scanderbeg!’ and then the mob gave 
him the horse laugh. In a minute or two 
he came out with his ticket and climbed 
up beside me. 

“I could hardly hold him down as the 
horses started for the post. He had me 
point out Scanderbeg and then stood up 
and pulled off his hat and began hurrahing 
for him. But, just as the horses started, 
he took another look at his ticket and | 
heard him gasp. He stuffed the paste- 
board in his vest-pocket, ripped open his 
shirt and, pulling out the tobacco-bag, 
began counting over the bills that were in 
it Then he gave the most blood-curdling 
vell you ever heard, and I just collared him 
in time to prevent him breaking his neck 
getting out of the cart. 

‘*Let me go!’ he screamed. ‘I've give 
that feller a fifty-dollar bill instead of a 
one. Let me go!’ 

*T held right on to him. 


‘Keep still, you 
I says. 


‘Keep still, or 


‘See he re, Aristippus,’ I says, ‘it won't | 


I saw him eat. He was in a pose 


or five dollars, cash 


‘Well, I got the little bay hitched to a 
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T would seem that the shav- 
ing soap manufacturer who 
advertises “‘don’t try others,” 
has doubts as to the com- 


parative merits of his own product. 


OLGATE’ 
SHAVING STICK 
Invites Comparison 


Your judgment 


is sufficient 


Send 4 cts. for trial stick in nickeled 
box (enough for a month's shaving) 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. P 
55 John Street, New York 














Professional cooks use 


Lea & Perrins’ 
Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 
because no other season- 
ing has the same _ fine, 


rich flavor. 








Do You Want a 
mirogones Ranges ? 


Hi ndreds of Upr 
. AGesara: Krak auers, d t r weil 
te wn make Ma t ! ished from 
w, yet rt 
pianos rd = 
beautiful new /Up- © FROM ! saan $125.$135 
$150 and Siw 
that we ca h 
Write, statir c 
“ Bargain List. ‘ "Piano Book 
Catalogs, which ates and describes 
t mmthiy ayn ept 


‘LYON & a 


World’s Largest Music House 


40 Adams Street Chicago 





$513.00 Clear Profit in 51 Davs 
kenge from an Investment of $135.00 


isthe? rit 


(Patented) $ 
1 
‘fe 








AMERICAN BOX BALL COMPANY, 1300 Van Buren St., Indianapolis, Ind 


gti 


tast 


it IDE BOOK ¢ ON PATE NI s 


t free I re y A 





SECURED OR FEE 
RETU RNED 


List of 


EVANS, WIL KE NS & CO, Washington, D C 





( ride rs cared for in rotation— 


Will yours be filled early? 


@ Every one 


year (more than three times as many 


of the Many Thousands 
of L.C.Smiru & Bros. TyPewrITERs 
made in our factory during the past 








as any other typewriter firm ever turned 








out in their first 


vear of active 


manufacture) was sold 





betore 


it was completed, and we are still far 





our orders. 


@ It isn’t all prestige It isn’t so much the name 


behind 


It’s the machine! 


Writing ENTIRELY in sight. 


Let us send you the Ilustrvated Catalogue, 


L. C. SMITH & BROS. 


TYPEWRITER CO., 


Syracuse, N.Y., U.S. A. 


BRANCH STORES AND EMPLOYMENT DEPARTMENTS IN ALL LARGE CITIES 
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J} you will get pinched! It’s too late now 
the horses are running! 

e “He kept on squirming ont wriggling 

Ong= ime and gurgling out that he had ‘give that 

| feller fifty dollars fifty dollars!’ —so | 

gave him a jerk that like to have dislocated 

Accu rac | his neck and he seemed to collapse all at 

y once, and sat, huddled up, with his jaw 

| falle n, staring straight before him. Say, I 

| never saw human misery before that. | 

ssure | felt almost like weeping myself just to 

| look at him. I was shaking him again 

. |} and telling him to brace up, when I 

b this | heard a roar and everybody began 

shouting : ‘Scand ! Seanderbeg!’ So] 


Scanderbeg 





jumped up on the seat with my glasses, 


Watch-= | est and, sure enough, Ptolemy was down on 
ae his knees to one side of the track and the 












































green and yellow was creeping up on Billy 

Lo. Ne Rachtord Weed __j Steb nearly at the three-quarter post, 
bs baer 20 ole ; ie “allt an r mre flogging Mazarin to beat the bi and 

cident eine Wake up here, Aristippus!’ I says, 

That means that it will keep stirring him w ith my foot. an limb up and 
ihe disa wemibn rain ieee look at your fifty dollars!’ But he only 
as well as this vent groaned, and I looked again an¢ d saw that 

th aiiacaiaeiin, Racal add sarktclliaes Se ande rbeg was up on Mazarin’s quarter. 

i that they sock lose their ‘They ran that way without an inch 
accuracy gain or loss for close on to forty rods, and ——————————— — 

In the production of watches the mob just went crazy. Say, if Billy j 
hurriedly and in large quan pulled it was the most artistic bit of pulling eae In T he Morning 
ties, there is no time to take since Fred Archer —if Archer did pull. 
into Seneaderation ny defects “All of a sudden it seemed yellow and While Your Wife Puts U Her H air 
— 9 oh tatorts ger Be. mire green was creeping again. It was. It was p © 

” ara Sha Mia spring like looking at the minute-hand of a watch; IIT Been, 

rovers ”, you couldn’t see it move but you could see a 
it was moving. Along went green and é, . . 
yellow, nearer and nearer to the cherry can use it, nothing to lear 
and white, until, for a moment or two, F a ae 
green and yellow was all you could se« 
then a rim of cherry and white began to 
slip out behind, and the tip of Mazarin’s ' 
nose dropped out of sight. Closer and the man w has never been a t I 
closer they came and then-—-whiz! under shay 1 ' vho h ; 
the wire, but with Scanderbeg neck and ae i ae ae ' 
shoulc fers ahead. Yell! a . 
‘I grabbed the ticket out of Aristippus’ sult i vies ’ t Hon 
limp hand and looked at it. It was a half- oft ldn 
century, sure enough, and I hopped out k 
and over to the booth and cashed in. 
Twenty nice, clean hundred-dollar notes. | : 
I went back to the cart and fi ' tal ' 
Aristippus looking vacantly around uN ligation a é W 
me, and I showed him his wad. He didn't fect the Raza t ' { , , \\ | 
seem to realize what had happened at first, ; 
and I was seared. I thought he had gone sae . 
nutty on my hands, but I poked him up costly to mal 
and finally made him understand. tion, the easiest to u Ever \\ na 
‘*Give it to me,’ he says, making a knows J] ' f the t ' { hoo 
snatch at the money. Se | : 
But I jammed it down in my clothes. | ; : 
‘Later on,’ I says. ‘You try to im- at 1s aS t al astrate everyt you | 
agine I’m a safety-deposit vault until we his workmen 1 Raza rod to | v al 


get out of here. You're too reckless with . —— = 

oat ieae trus we I'm eaten Sone yon HAPGOODS SALES COMPANY, Suite 101-305 Broadway, N. Y. | 

don’t do any more plunging to-day! oes a 
‘As soon as l couk i we got awa' ar d I 


hit a lively gait back and got a ‘draft for Something New in ry relegraphy- The Road 
the two thousand from Schwarzburger's - , . - _— to Success. 
Disability Insurance (V3 x. 











‘ ‘ cashier, and made Aristippus pin it up ir . 
for a Lifetime his tobacco-sack. Then I fed him, bundled t e sale 
him into a cab and took him down to the 
station and put him on his train. We had 


telegraphy quickly ‘ 


The “Square Deal” Disability Policy 






















And in this manner many de : . i 2 y s School ¢ 
ee he te walt: deealt mod about five minutes to wait before the train P ‘ e in, ~ a a noe as chool of Telegraphy 
overcome for a wh by the started, so I sat down on the seat beside f 
watchmaker who must hurry him and handed him a farewell cigar ae tll hp weep 9 Arab 
his product to market nv f . Ss the — 
I — ‘Aristippus, my friend,’ I says, ’ Philadelphia Casualty Company Capital $300 000 
tut the balance wheel of a golden memory of this day will long linger 116 North Broad Street, Philadelphia. Pa 
watch should only be req 1 in my mind. The contemplation of your — - Weighs 
to overcome two oufside con manifold excellent qualities, which I got 55 Ibs 
aitions H wise to at a glance, and which made m« . 
First. the frequently ul desirous of winning your friendship and 
p «Ng position oO th watch esteem, will ever be to me a source of joy “ M - : 
| pocket or hand and delight. Your rugged liberality and Mave placed in their homes The World-Famed Publication 
| Phen, the expat 1 and ¢ munificent prodigality have made a hit ° ’ . y 
| on of the meta | +7? ’ ~ ~ y 
traction — ca ' with me, and I’m your friend Ridpath Ss Historv of the W orld 
by heat or cold - aan ’ 1] oo ° 
7 ; , — That’s all right, Ed,’ says he You're ae : 
ese are the only demands tale. » 2 > . . 
made upon the hair sprit nd welcome. ’ ‘ tk I 
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| the certificate and the school. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


The MaKking of an 
American 


School-Teacher 


(Continued from Page 4) 
his financial situation and faced the fact 
that, considering the clothes he must buy, 
he was far short of enough. 
In a discussion of the Ways and Means 


| Committee at the supper-table, the evening 


of his arrival home, the father suggested: 

‘‘Why don’t you stand the examination, 
get a certificate and then go after the trus- 
tees of District Number Ten?” 

He took the examination and secured 
There was 
nothing, however, in this first attempt 
at school-teaching to indicate that the 
Prairie Boy would one day be recognized 
as one of our leading educators. 

When he returned to Iowa City, at the 
opening of the spring term, the familiar 
buildings of the University looked mar- 
velously good to him; he was no longer a 
“greenhorn,” but a returning student who 
had established himself with a circle of 
teachers and students. As he had missed 
two terms, he promptly arranged that he 
might make up lost ground. 

At the close of the spring term he went 
back to Strawberry Point and to the hay 
and harvest fields, where he made the best 
wages going—but not quite so much as 
he had made the previous summer. His 
educational ardor was still uncooled and 
the fall found him once more ‘‘at the seat 
of learning,’’ but this time in the University 
proper. 

As the term advanced, he began to 
grow more interested in the social side of 
school-life; to awaken to the fact that 
there were girls in the world and that it 
was pleasant to associate with them. 
Then oe was beset by secret doubts of the 
practical value of a college education. 

The coming of the Christmas vacation 
found him in a mood approaching home- 
sickness and he yielded to the impulse to 
‘go back and see the home folks.” He 
packed his belongings and surprised his 
mother by appearing unannounced at the 
family table. Buta still greater surprise 
was in store for the good woman whose 
secret dreams for the future of the Prairie 
Boy had exceeded his own. With his 
usual abruptness, he announced that he 
was not going back to college. 

It was not so easy as he had expected to 
find a good position, and his hunt for 
employment ended in his apprenticing 
himself to the local wagon-maker for five 
dollars a month and board. 


One day the young partner in the business 


called to the Prairie Boy: 

‘Ed, there’s the Methodist preacher's 
girl over there on the corner. Ain’t she 
a clipper? The 
old man back here. I’m going to keep 
company with that girl.” 

Yes. quietly answered the Prairie 
Soy, going back to his bench. But, as his 
jack-plane purred along the edge of the oak 
ont in the vise, he said: 
“I'll see if you do! 
that girl.” 

After the shop was closed that evening, 
he bought a new necktie and a fresh box 
of paper collars and ‘‘took a _ scrub.” 
Then he attended the Methodist sociable, 
paid his best attentions to the preacher's 
daughter, and had the satisfaction of 
be ‘Ing accepted as her escort home. 

‘ive dollars a month spending-money 
might have sufficed a youth of retiring 
habits in sleepy old Strawberry Point, but 


1 always did like 


last Conference sent the | 


this limitation soon began to pinch the | 


lively Prairie Boy, especially as he felt it 
necessary to meet the social pace which 
he knew his rival for the favor of the 
preacher's girl was ready to set. He was 
determined not to lose the advantage he 
had gained at the start of the race through 
any failure to make the contest interesting, 
and this meant more money. For him to 
think was to act, and he at once put the 
case before his father, who had gone into 
the prosperous business of selling sewing- 
mac Fin 1es and organs. 

ou've got the makings 
business-getter in you, and I'll give you 
twenty dollars a month and find you,” said 
the father. 

The offer was instantly accepted. The 
Prairie Boy did not realize then that this 
simple step from the wagon-shop to the 
sewing-machine wagon meant his matric- 
ulation in the College of Hustle. For the 
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next three vears he ¢ ! —_——— — . ee a anata etree — —_ eee || 
wits DY contact wit! n- | 
ee < the farmer | The Be d > j = ’ ~ 1 AC 
hen once he ha r e Best Known Music Box Is the Best 
determined upon an immediate marriage “ S v ‘ 5 . eS 
without any waits or frills,"’ and to th 
end he started again for the preacher PRRIIN 
home PERRIN S 
In the little town he traded one | 
machine for a cook-stove, another for a = 
dining-table and ascanty outfit of furniture 
and, partially on the strength of the 1) 
negotiations, secured the consent of the R« 4 Na. 
preacher's daughter to an immediate ' 
marriage Their wedding journey wa 
made trom Dubuque, where the girl ther 
lived, in a lumber-wagon loaded with their 
household goods —for they drove overland 
to Strawberry Point to ‘save the freight 
Shortly after he had assumed the respon by t 
bilities of a family, a thunderbolt of disaster ‘ 
struck his little home A certain clause of ‘ 
the contracts upon which his father and 
himself had sold hundreds of sewing best | 
machines was attacked in the courts, and if t 
7 . 5 2 he case appealed to the Supreme Court : J 
Sun Proof— Rain Proof Phat it could be adversely decided had Kdea of at 
hardly been considered Dy the agent ‘ prickly , , | 
Exclusive Styles sure was he of his cause. But the high 
Unquestionable tribunal ruled agai hi ar I ! 
Quality dec sion involved a judg ent hict 1 \ 
Feng he ' t yped the father of all } savings and ‘ R _ \ 
~<A swept the son out of th | 
or fine ul ever held The | 
oming sha back upon his bucksa t ire t 
refined, distincti “cultivate the backache ; ‘ 
nd cor , iq ra cord hile 
wk anv dealer to work Soon he was giver t ul re \ 
shred iene the wagon-shop, making ind that 
set wheels which are in use to-day! | 
In the fall he took a leave of absence p rl ta it ism 
from the shop because he could earn more ij 
in the harvest-fields. Here he met an old {| 
farmer, out on the Hard Pan, who said } . | 
‘“We want you to teach our school. The THE Pil (O i| 
big boys have turned out two or three - , . l 
teachers, but I don't think thev'll be able i 
to ride your neck.” | 
The Prairie Boy took the school anda ’ sien | 
skirmish and a pitched battle settled the Makers of k wap _ ; | 
question of his supremacy RAHWAY. N. J | 
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g t ee in Strawberry Point was converted into a ~ a -- SESE es 
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ae ee as = = room was short and his comments few 
mag re xtc _— — At the close of school, that day, the y oung I _ , > 
SI « aroma escape S 
' teacher asked the principal ° a . . 8 : 
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(Continued from Page 7) 
“Then I makes my get-away through the 
alley, hops the street car, slips off under 
the viaduct where it’s good and dark, hikes 
round and hits a freight train.’’ 

The Rabbit had all this time sat in open- 
mouthed awe. His admiration for Chicago 
Red had been built upon solid and sub- 
stantial grounds: his was the hero-worship 
that is 4 fully accorded to those who 
do great, brave deeds; but the reputation 
of Blue Pete was far greater than Red's. 
He added genius to his work, and his daring 
was insolence itself. The newspapers had 
been full of his exploits for the past six 
months, and his name had become the 
symbol for all that was desperate. These 
men, who, with a little bottle of nitro- 
glycerine and a cake of soap, could and 
did break open the strongest safes, who 
shot first and asked questions afterward, 
appealed to The Rabbit as representing 
all that was heroic in modern lif So far 
he had been unnoticed, but now Red 
turned to him with a laugh. 

I must give a knock-down to my friend 
‘Jim the Penman,’”’ he said to Blue Pete. 
‘He done a little fancy writing over in 
Columbus, an’ got away with the kale.” 

“You on a job now?" inquired Pete 

‘*I don’t know,” said Red with a frown. 

We know where there's a nice fat crib.’ 

‘Where is it?”’ inquired Pete. 

“St. Paul.” 

Pete shook his head doubtfully. 

‘They’re lookin’ for me up there.” 

‘They're lookin’ for you every place,”’ 
argued Red. “They're lookin’ for me, too, 
but I’m takin’ a chance. Look here, I'll 
put you wise. The Goodall Construction 
Company ye 

‘I know the plant,” said Pete, nodding 
his head. ‘I've piped it off myself.”’ 

“Well, they pay off to-morrow. Their 
gang takes the six o'clock train in the 
morning, and at noon they pay off right 
on the work to save time. They draw the 
roll to-day and keep it in their safe over 


night. They never keep any guard — just 
the private police. Fatty Davis is the 
private watchman on that beat. At one 


o'clock he rings up and goes to Shag Henry's 
joint for a a He always gets in a 
game of pitch after that, and at two o’clock 
he draws out of the game just long enough 
to ring up again, and then he hurries back 
and plays until three. See? Between 
one and three we've got nothing but the 
regular cops to look out for, except not 
to make any noise five minutes each side of 
two, so we have plenty of time to turn the 
trick. A fast freight goes past here to- 
night that lands us in St. Paul at about 
twelve. The minute we hit the yards we 
separate. Three in a bunch ain't safe. 
ra take Jimmy to a hang-out I know 
about, and wait till one o’clock. Across 
the street, catacornered from the Goodall 
lant, there’s a big pile of barrels and 
Caan where Jimmy can keep a lookout. 
I'll take Jimmy and plant him there. You 
come around another way and meet me in 
the alley at ten minutes after one.”’ 

‘It's a bet,” said Pete; ‘‘but we'd 
ought to put Jimmy on the watch and get 
a little more sleep. Let’s have some grub 
and get it over with. Jimmy, go bring 
some more beer!” 

The Rabbit obeyed with alac rity, and 
as he walked away Blue Pete jerked his 
thumt over his shoulder after him. 

‘There's a price on "im, ain’t there?” 

“Not so much. Five hundred. He's 
a piker,” replied Red. ‘I’m keepin’ him 
on, though, for that. It’s like havin’ 
money in the bank. If I have to keep out 
of stir or anything, I'll hand him up. I 
know a bull in St. Paul that'll take him in, 
keep mum an’ hand me my bit.” 


After the supper had been eaten Blue 
Pete lay down, and this time he went to 
sleep with easy confidence. The two 
others played seven-up and drank more 


beer until they were tired, but before 
Red lay down for his strengthening and 
sobering sleep he thought long and deeply, 
with now and then a contemplative glance 
at the sleeping desperado. A better plan 
had occurred to him than the 
The Rabbit up to justice for a paltry five 
hundred dollars. 

“You see that yegg?"’ he said to The 
Rabbit by and by. ‘‘Well, there’s five 
thousand on his head. If we fall down 
to-night on this crib, you go tip him off to 
the bulls and cop that money, then we'll 
split it up. They don’t know you.” 


giving of | 
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busy the year round. 


Purchasing woolens direct from the 
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coat when your local tailor must charge 
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A New Idea in Underwear Attended by 
Tremendous Success. 


This new underwear, known as Vellastic 
Utica Ribbed Fleece Underwear, was first put 
upon the market two years ago he hygienic 
value and comfort-giving properties of this 


new weave in under garments have made such 
a strong appeal to the public that the mills 
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Men’s and women’s garments 
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The younger man looked surprised and 
ventured a feeble remonstrance. 

“Oh, you make me tired!"’ said Red. 
And with that he stretched himself out 

Jimmy sat down to his lonely vigil, : 

was not long until the night got on his 
nerves, The sharp, strident voices that 


infest the woods, in hoots and screec hes, 

















squeaks and chirps; the strange rustling 
of leaves and snapping of twigs, the 
expected splashes in the lake, and, over all, 
the « rt > me ’ } fl ed 
po nim, made n t a nt 
mare trom ! h he ould ¢g nave 
ikene hut o all these th 
} prese lv | ¢ } hea } a 
t at the end of a quarter of an | r he 
4ised M } a jer He ha been nea 
p and } place ‘ vate! 
his happe ed. and her eep 
and Jimmy dreamed a 
vivid dream. It seemed that 
g to Jump on a moving freight 
that he missed his foothold and 
hanging on by his hands, his hip 
mping along on the ties, while Chicago 
Red, on the bumpers above him, cursed 
him most vilely. Both pain and oaths were 
so realistic that Jimmy awoke to find 
Red brutally kicking hi nd showerir i 
pertect flood of oath ipon f I f t 
gone to sleep. The shriek and the rumble 
of approaching train were filling the 
Ve and echoing from across the lake. 





‘ome on, you yap!”’ cried Red. 

There was no time for further park 
The two older men started on ahead, 
leaving the humiliated Rabbit to scramble 
after them as best he might. 

hough they were out of breath, it wa 
an easy matter to catch the freight near 
the top of the steep grade, and all three got 
upon the bumpers between the same two 
ears. The brakeman came overhead by 
and by and stopped to parley with them. 

‘Well, you down there, beat it!’’ he 
called to them. 

The answer was a chorus of startlin 
vicious profanity, and from their voi 
lone the brakeman knew the class of 
customers with whom he had to deal. It 
he went down among them, they wert 
diabolical enough to throw him under the 
wheels, and when Pete offered him four 
bits for security he took it, glad enough to 
keep out of trouble w ith these old-timers 
At the first stop he stowed them in ar 
empty box-car and closed the door. 

The two yeggmen sat comfortably down 
against the side of the car. 

‘What's the matter with you?” de- 
manded Red, turning suddenly on The 
Rabbit with an oath. 

“Oh, I wish I could die!’”’ wailed The 
Rabbit. 

For a moment Red could find no word 
explosive enough to express sh is sentiments 
“So you want to die, eh?” he growled at 
last. “All right, my buck! We don’t 
want any Molls in this push.” And, 
suddenly pouncing upon the unfortunate 
Jimmy, he dragged him to the ear door 
which he slid open with a jerl 

“Oh, no, no! Please!”’ 

Red released him with an ugly laug! 
which was echoed by Blue Pete as the 
latter closed the door. 

“Got cold feet, kid?”’ asked Pete. sick 
don’t blame you much. There’s nothins 
in this life, anyho If you want a chance 
to start over and be straight, you can get 
off at the next stop.” 

‘*An’ peach on us an’ get 
ejaculated Red. 

Blue Pete laughed lightly. 

‘Make up your mind quick, 
not unkindly 

‘Who said he could go?”’ roughly de- 
manded Red. r 
‘I did,’’ Pete calmly replied. ‘‘And now 


gly 
sf 











‘I reckon it’s up to who's the best man 


I'll show you that, too!” cried Red. 

3ut the other was ready for him It 
was pitch dark in the car, but the two men 
could tell by the voices that. they were 
facing each other. ete, however, had 
deftly slipped off his coat, and now held it 
dangling from his arms as a shield. A 
sharp rip told him that Red had lunged at 
him with a knife, as he had anticipated, 
and even as he felt the stroke he nea 
forward his whole weight in a swinging 
blow that, luckily calculated, caught Red 
on the jaw, hurling him to the floor at the 
other side of the car. Pete was upon him 
like a cat and there was the sound of a 
scuffle that drove The Rabbit into a panic 
of terror. The engine whistled sharply, 
there was a running of feet overhead and a 
sharp setting of brakes. The train began 
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to check up and Jimmy slowly slid the 
door open. 

There was a cry of 
then the tense voice of Blue Pete said: 

“Drop that knife! Drop it, I say, or 
I'll strangle you like a dog!” 

The knife clattered on the floor and for 
a moment there was silence, then again 
came the voice of Blue Pete: 

‘Now's your chance, kid. Jump if 
you want to. Jump—or shut that door!” 

The switch-light of a little station went 
sailing slowly by, but, now that the crucial 


yain from Red, and 


moment had come, Jimmy the Rabbit 
hesitated. To strike out alone again 
meant more hardship and dirt, the sus- 
picion and hatred of every man he ad- 


dressed, the certainty of being eventually 
caught, the misery of being without money 
or friends. Why, he was starving when 
Chicago Red had taken him up! On the 
other hand, if he took this one risk and got 
through it safely, he could take his share 
of the money, go away somewhere, embark 
in a little business, and begin life all over 
again on an honest basis. Maybe—— 

There was another struggle in the car, 
but it was a brief one, ending in a sharp 
*‘Huh!” of expelling breath. 

‘““Who’s the best man?” 
voice of Blue Pete. 

No answer. Another brief struggle and 
groan. 

“Who's the best man?” 

“You are,”’ finally sestaieihiliaies Red 
be twe en gasps of pain. 

‘‘Remember it, then, and let’s stick to 
business,”” rejoined Pete. ‘Here's your 
knife. Say, you Rabbit, jump or shut 
that door—do you hear?” 

The train was going faster and faster, 
and beyond the switch there was a sheer 
embankment. The question was thus 


inquired the 


answered, for to have jumped then would 


have been suicidal. 

‘‘T’ll stick,” announced The Rabbit, and 
this time he closed the door himself. 

When they drew into the railroad yards 
of the city Red jumped off first. 

‘*Reme ‘mber, now, Pete,” he cautioned 
in parting. ‘In the alley, ten minutes 
after one, and wait till I come. If I get 
there first I’ll wait.” 

‘I'll be there,” said Pete. 

He peered out of the door at them as 
they threaded their way among the box- 
cars of the yard. When he was within a 
block of the freight station he alighted 
himself and strode up the street, 


alert and | 


wide-eyed, without a trace of the furtive- | 


ness that might be expected of one of Blue 
Pete's wide reputation. 

Up the street he saw, advancing toward 
him, the gleaming brass buttons of a 
policeman, but, instead of avoiding the 
officer, he walked directly toward him. 
He kept in the shadows of the awnings as 
much as possible, however, and at the 
first alley-mouth he darted into the dark- 
ness until the roundsman, with the street 
light full upon his face, was just abreast of 
him. The officer had seen the square- 
shouldered figure dart back in the shadow, 
and he peered into the alleyway suspi- 
ciously. He was somewhat surprised to 
hear a low and cautious voice call to him 

“Come here, Barney!”’ 

Gripping his club the policeman turned 
warily in, and, as he drew near, he flashed 
his night-light. Suddenly he held out 
his hand. 

‘*Why, hello, Burton!’ he 
‘‘When did you get in?” 

‘Just dropped off the freight,” 
Blue Pete. * 
forger from 
name, and 
descriptions 


exclaimed. 


replied 

I've got Chicago Red and a 
Columbus; I didn’t get his 
we'll have to send there for 

Poor kid! He'll be better 
off, though, to get pinched. Ge to your 
box and call up the chief. Tell him to 
send you a relief at once. We're to break 
the safe at the Goodall Construction 
Company, and | want you in on it, because 
ted is a dangerous gun-man. He shot 
Connelly in Kansas City, all right. Have 
plenty of men there as quickly as you can, 
but get them there quietly. We want our 
catch with the goods on them this time. 
And be sure you arrange for my escape 
better than you did in that last haul.” 

‘All right, cap’,”’ said the officer, and 
hurried to the police-telephone on the 
corner. 

Then detective Burton, who had, by 
carefully-placed bogus news-items, worked 
up a reputation, under the alias of Blue 
Pete, as a desperado second only to Tracy, 
sauntered aw ay to meet Chicago Red in 
the alley back of the Goodall Construction 
Company 
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THE SHAME OF 
THE COLLEGES 


Harvard and Vassar Phe oa nen of the 
Gentlemen Trust held their ow: with 
difficulty; then the watermen of — the 
Ladies’ Svndicate crept ahead stroke b 

roke, Gertrude ivler and Genevieve 
Lowney showing magnificent forn \ 


quarter, a half, a whole length the gir 
a sympa 
thizer of Harvard shouted from the shore 


Gertrude, your back fair coming 


forged ahead, when sudden] 


do\ n! 
Instantly Gertrud 


oar and clutched wildly at her braids 











The move was ¢ 
team-work was 
t pa in easy 
st Vassar, 1 
mastered D ae 
eid a mass-n é p 
ed oa daisy-chain and voted three 
onths’ allowance to erecting a magnificent 
tue of the Founder, Matthew Vassa 
rt vork of art was constructed of rich 
hogany chocolate and filled with straw 
cream. It stood in Main till late 
fall whet it Was ac¢ der tal eatel 
a pretty Fre shi an tron Arizona, where the 
appreciation of art le than the 
ntary appetites 
I outlined, in one of my Chapters Which 
Have Gone Before, the rupy, adhesive 
honey-drips quality of the average college 
tory -the ‘‘dear old”’ college story a 
reta led at Yak B it tne popular ro 
nance of Vassar is made of sterner stuff 
It tells of love and war, of perfectly awtul 
ters with Amazons in knight 
y pon the asket-ba oY 
i natever i t Here 
tr itiinefora « averave Vassa 
n at ( my reade iv I ina 
‘ f thev have the mind and the pati ‘ 
Myrtle Vane is the captain of the ba 
ean heivh € eet } nel 
} et dredandse ! ive] 
ea i i re he V or 
\ ir At the ‘ 
Sopl re " Myrtle, co ‘ 
i ind athiet I ! t ) 
\ t ST a tne ner with her 
One fine mo Tom Bre f 
y oes drifting b nh Car is Ca 
He fishing for catfish, and 30 
engaged in the exciting sport that he doe 
tt observe the beautiful girl on the river 
bank, neither is he aware of the tert 
t 1 Which is bearing down upon | 
B I 
t hea ful M ‘ I j ne 
| Ke eve pie ne it nee 
Utterly disregarding her rom 
e gow! \ h rke f ele é 
‘ Am | rigt he dive P? 
he r rh wats ipsets the ca 
‘ g Tom's collar firm] ‘ 
eeth, she sets him safely on shore 
} engeful empest natches tk 1 
and tear to fine striy 
I n gazes a moment at ne nattered 
i e, then at h t res eT 
inant i ? ch for iving ‘ he 
draw] and after a pause of somethi 
ke embarrassment But don’t vou think 
ht have saved the canoe while u 
were about it 
So thev are engaged In the autumn 





they part, Myrtle for Vassar, Tom for Yale 
The basket-ball season comes on again and 
My Chen come 
the day of the great Senior-Junior game 
Myrtle, captain of the Juniors, leads her 
1 apa 


eal Oo what seems certain victors B H 


rt} 


le trains like a madmar! 


Fourteen times 


do the Juniors, with warlike squeals, force 
the reluctant ball up to the Senior basket 


the Seniors are stubborr 


but fourteen times are they slapped bac 
by the’ determined. Seniors Tne Juniors 
cheer their captain eestaticall 


Myrt! Myrt! 

She won't get hurt 

See her hoof it over the dirt! 
Per-fect-lv love 


Ah-h-h-h!! 
And the Seniors come back with 


Golly, Dolly! 
You're just jolly 
Go for the Juniors, 
Hit ’em in the forehead 
Make ‘em feel horrid! 

Whee, whee, whee! 

Rah for she! 

Vass-ar, Vass-ar, Vass-ar! 
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Then Myrtle makes a grandstand play. 
She gets the ball on a fluke. There is an 
open field before her. She thinks of Tom. 
How proud he will be of her when he 
knows! She rushes on like the wind, but 
across her path stands the Senior captain, 
that horrid Dolly Grey. There is a rough 
scrimmage, and Myrtle goes down in a heap 
with several husky, chocolate-fed Seniors 
on top. When they pick her up they waste 
no time in shipping her to the infirmary, a 
feminine budget of fractures, both com- 
pound and complex. They try to keep 
the news from Tom, but he hears of it, 
fortunately, just in time to cut three ex- 
aminations and a quiz. He hurries to 
Poughkeepsie and to the infirmary, where 
he is admitted during visitors’ hours. 

It is with difficulty that Tom recognizes 
that pillar of plasters and bandages 
propped up in bed. and, with its good eye, 
reading The Spoilers. The left eye is 
bandaged, the left ear sewed carefully into 
place, the forehead encircled by an anti- 
septic tiara and the left forearm done neatly 
in a plaster-cast. Myrtle’s good eye looks 
up at her lover with an expression of 
infinite tenderness. Then she lowers her 
glance before his manly gaze. Perhaps 
perhaps he will not care for her—this way! 

Tom hesitates, but only amoment; then 
taking her little plaster-bound hand gently, 
almost reverently, in his, he leans over and 
kisses her cheek midway between a 
plaster and an antiseptic bandage. 

‘Dearest, how beautiful you are!”’ he 
murmurs. 

Disguised as a gas-man, I managed to get 


into the study of President James Monroe | 


Taylor. 
paren f 1s 


It is a terrible thing to stand in 
for a thousand girls, and 
President Taylor showed the strain. 

I say, Prexy,” I began diplomatically 
as I worked at a gas-fixture, ‘‘would you 
mind telling me where you are better off 
than the president of a college for men?”’ 

The distinguished educator suppressed a 
groan with difficulty. 

‘In moments of ‘deep trouble,”’ he said, 
‘*T have often taxed myself with the same 
question. Doubtless there are advantages 
connected with being the president of a 
woman's college. It is unnecessary, for 
instance, to pass rules forbidding the 
chewing of tobacco in halls and libraries. 
And, when the girls have class rushes and 
haze Freshmen, they do it in such a nice 
way —seldom become boisterous and de- 
stroy property. And when they throw 
things, they never seem to hit anybody. 

“But talk about the disadvantages! 
Why, man alive, girls are the But let 
me calm myself. Only yesterday the 
entire Athletic Committee came to me and 
asked permission to play football with the 
Carlisle Indian Squaws. And when I 
refused, what did they do? Went right 
into hysterics, every man Jack of ’em! 
Imagine a full-sized Athletic Committee 
shedding tears all over my priceless Kazak 
rug! It’s something fierce, I tell you! 

‘You imagine that Woman's Higher 
Education means the triumph of Mind over 
Millinery. But it doesn’t. You can culti- 
vate a woman's reason, but you can’t make 
her reasonable. At half-past three a. M., 
when I am awakened by a chorus of shrieks 
rom Raymond House, I am at a loss to tell 
whether the dormitory is on fire, or a class 
president has cornered a mouse in a bath- 
tub. A maid's way is the wind’s way, 
and when those red-headed Freshmen take 
to touring the campus in Vassar automo- 
biles, it keeps my nerves on edge guessing 
whether they'll take a corner off the college 
lodge or a header into the lake.” 

‘Do you believe in Woman's Rights?” 
I asked. 

How can I help it?”’ inquired the poor 
man. ‘‘ Woman's rights are the only ones 
I ever get time to think of—and, when a 
woman is right, she’s the rghtest thing 
that ever occurred.” 

* Knowledge | began, 

‘Yes, know. Knowledge is power, and 
the Hen is mightier than her lord.” 

Thank you,” I said as he bowed me out. 

Do not thank me,” said the President, 
‘but understand me as saying that, barring 
a few minor irritations, the president of a 


woman's college holds a wend «te enviably 


} 
loco 


unique.” 
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The Chase of 
the Golden Plate 


(Continued from Page 15) 


nearest physician? Probably. I got Doc- 


tor W alpole’ sname from the telephone-book | 


he being nearest the Herbert home — and 
sent Mr. Hatch there, where he learned of 
the wound in front and of the thirty-two 
calibre ball. I already knew the police 
revolvers were thirty-eight calibre; there- 
fore Mr. Herbert was not wounded while 
in the automobile 
That removed Mr. Herbert as a 
possibility in the first theft, despite the 
fact that his invitation-card was presented 
at the door. It was reasonable to suppose 
that invitation had been stolen. Im- 
mediately after the plate was returned by 
express, Mr. Herbert affected a reconcilia- 
tion with Miss Meredith. Because of this, 
and for other reasons, I could not bring 
myself to see that he was a party to the 
second theft, as I knew him to be innocent 
of the first. 
‘All things must be imagined before 
they can be achieved; therefore imagina- 
tion is one of the most vital parts of the 
scientific brain In this instance I could 
only imagine why Mr. Herbert was silent 
Remember, he was shot and wouldn't 
say who did it. Why? If it had been 
an ordinary thief—and I got the idea of a 
thief from the invitation-card being in 
other hands than his —he would not have 
hesitated to talk. Therefore, it was an 
/ thief in that it connected with 
something near and dear to him. No one 
was nearer and dearer to him than Miss 
Meredith Did she shoot him No. Did 
her father shoot him Probably not, but 


ertraordy 


vossibly. A brother? That began to 


ook more reasonable 

‘“‘For the moment I assumed a brother 
not knowing How did Mr. Herbert know 
this brother? Was it in his college days? 
Mr. Hatch brought me a list of the students 
of three years before his graduating-vear 
and there I found the name, Harry Mer- 
edith. You see, step by step, pure logic 
was leading me to something tangible, 
definite. My next act was to see Mr 
Meredith od ask for the address of his 
son—the only son—who at that time | 
frankly ileal was the real thief. But 
this son was in South America. That 
startled me a little and brought me up 
against the father as a possible thief. He 
was in Baltimore on that night 

‘*‘] accepted that as true at the moment 
after some er— some pleasant words with 
Mr. Meredith. Then the question: Was 
the man who stole from Mr. Herbert 
ogee entering his place and shooting 
iim, masked? Mr. Herbert said he wa 
I framed the question so as to bring Harry 

Meredith’s name into it, much to Mr 
Herbert's alarm. How had he recognized 
him as Harry Meredith? By something 
he said or wore? Mr. Herbert replied 
in the affirmative—both. Therefore | 
had a masked Burglar who could not have 
been either Harry Meredith or Harry 
Meredith's father. Who was he? 

**] decided to let Mr. Hatch look into 
that point for me, and went to see Doctor 
Walpole. He gave me the bullet he had 
extracted from Mr. Herbert's shoulder 
Mr. Hatch, shortly after, rushed in on me 
with the statement that Miss Meredith had 
admitted that Mr. Herbert had confessed 
to her. I could see instantly why he had 
confessed to her. Then Mr. Hat ch under 
took for me the investigation of Herbert 
and Harry Meredith's career in college 
He reme mbe red oes ol it and unearthed 
the affair of The Triangle and the theft of : 
diamond ring. 

had asked Mr. Hatch to find for me 
if Harry Meredith and Mr. Herbert had ha 
a mutual intimate in college. They ha 
George Francis Hayden, the on nem- 
ber of The Triangle. Then the question 
seemed to be solved, but Mr. Hz ate h upset 
everything when he said that Mr. Hayder 
was dead 1 went immediately to set 
Mr. Herbert. From him I learned that 
although Mr. Hayden was sw; ed to be 
dead and buried, there was no positive 
proof of it; the body recovered had been 
in the water three weeks and was con- 
sequently almost unrecognizable. There- 
fore, the theft came inevitably to Mr 
Hayden. Why? Becausethe Burglar had 
been recognized by something he said and 
wore. It would have been difficult for 
Mr. Herbert to recognize a masked man so 
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positively unless the masked man_ wore 
something he absolutely knew, or said 
something he absolutely knew. Mr. Her- 
bert thought with reason that the masked 
man was Harry Meredith, but with Harry 
Meredith in South America, the thief was 
incontrovertibly George Francis Hayden. 

“After a short interview as to Hayden, 
during which Mr. Herbert told me more 
of The Triangle and the three watch- 
charms, he and | went out investigating. 
He took me to the room where he had 
found the plate and jewels- a place in an 
apartment-house which this gentleman 
manages.’”’ The scientist turned to the 
stranger who had been a silent listener. 
‘He identified an old photograph of George 
Francis Hayden as an occupant of an 
apartment. 

Mr. Herbert and I searched the place. 
My growing idea, based on the established 
knavery of George Francis Hayden, that 
he was the real thief in the college incident, 
was proven when I found this ring there 
the ring that was stolen at that time — with 
the initials of the owner in it.” 

The Thinking Machine produced the 
ring and offered it to Detective Mallory, 
who had allowed the earth to slip away 
from him slowly but surely. 

Mr. Herbert and I learned of the 
insurance fraud in another manner that 
is, when we knew that George Francis 
Hayden was not dead, we knew there had 
been afraud. Mr. Hayden has been known 
lately as Chester Goodrich. He has been 
missing since Mr. Herbert, in his absence, 
recovered the plate and the jewels in his 
apartments. I may add that, up to the 
day of the masked ball, he was protected 
from casual recognition by a full beard. 
He is now clean-shaven.” 

The Thinking Machine glanced at Mr 
Mallory. 

Your man— Downey, I think it was 
did excellent work,”’ he said, ‘in tracing 
Miss Meredith from the time she left the 
automobile until she returned home, and 
later leading you to Mr. Herbert. It was 
not strange that you should have been 
convinced of his guilt, when we consider 
the goods in his possession and also the 
wound in his shoulder. The only trouble 

he didn’t get to the real insides of it.” 

That wasall. Fora long time there was 
lence Dollie Meredith's pre tty face Was 
radiant and her eyes were fastened on her 
father. Mr. Meredith glanced at her, 
cleared his throat several times, then arose 
and offered his hand to Dick Herbert. 

I have done you an injustice, sir,” he 
aid gravely ‘Permit me to apologize 
{ think perhaps my daughter i. 


Phat was superfi 10us Dollie was al- 


ready beside nee arousing, smacking, 
resounding kiss echoed her father’s words 
Dick liked it some and was ready for more, 
but Dollie in pepe flung her arn 


around the neck of The Thinking Machine 

and he--passed to his reward 
‘You dear old thing!” she 
You're just too sweet and cute 


Dear me! Dear me!” fussed The 
Thinking Machine ‘Don't do that It 
annovs me excee dingly 


Some three months later, when the 
search for George Francis Hayden had 
become only lukewarm, this being three 
days before Miss Meredith's wedding to 
Dick Herbert, she received a small box 
containing a solitaire ring and this brief 


note 


In memory of one night in the woods 
and of what happened there, permit 
me to give this. You can't return it 
t is one of the few things honest money 
from me ever paid for 

Bit, THE Buranat 


While Dollie examined the ring with 


mingled emotions, Dick stared at the 
postr ark on the pac kage 

“It's a corking good clew,” he said 
ent astica 


Dollie turned to him recognizing a 
menace in the words, and took the paper 
which bore the postmark from his hands. 

Let's pretend,” she said gently — ‘‘let’s 
pretend we dont know where it came 
from! 

Dick stared a little and kissed her. 


THE END 


Editor's Note — Sampson Rock of Wall Street is 
the title of our new serial, which will begin in 
next week's issue itis by Edwin Lefevre. whose 
Wall Street writings have made him the acknow!l- 
edged leader in the fiction of finance 
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